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Preface 



Tm dlflcfotU ^^niltums rneut In Ainurlcaii iniblic NchooKs. Yining 
people who receive most of their liifornuitloii thraugh lulevlslon 
and n\\m cnQOunlef the book-orlciited leitchcr, wliu him eHperl* 
enuafi Dclucailoii m a lltieiir, thuughtrul prucess grouiuled in the 
\m of written lungiuige, 

Yotuig people imd lielp. In addition to the BkillH ol* reading and 
wrlling* tiiuy nued the buHie skills nnd knowledge neces^^iiry to dual 
Inlolligetitly with the eoiulunt barrage ol^ Hlin imagery they en- 
eountcr dally In their lives. They inuHt develop a critical response 
to the niedU and u knowledge of how the characterlMtluH of rilni 
contribute to it^ ability to Inlluynce them, svhether in advortlse- 
niynts, mm reporting^ Uoeunientaric^. or feature niins. They need 
to develop the means to prDtect themselves from the more manip* 
uiative aspudts of nini-portrayed violuncu, which, though not often 
Imitated, naverthobss has its effects. Young people must not be 
misled by the apparent ability of nims to portray real life, and 
they need to know that tdevlsion und movie love H not identical 
to reaUlifo love. They must not believe that a iiappy, successful life 
depends on having the phyHical appearance or personality of a 
movie star or film chuructur. 

To help students uchleva these goals, teachers must themselves 
be visually literate. They must recognise that film and television 
eonstitute, in offect, n visual language which niakcs these media 
such a posverful manipulutivQ force. This book is meant to lielp 
high school English teachers understand this new literacy and how 
to teach it in their classrooms, 

The first part of the book defines and analyzes the basic struc- 
tural devices used In fllniniaking, an understanding of which could 
be Called the minimal recjulrement of literacy in the language of 
nim.* Chapter One discusses how the creative use of these de- 

•The analyiii of film in thig book also applies tn tckvlsUm b^mum ihc two modlu m 
%o similar. Films, whether made tof theatrical release or for leleviNion, neeupy a signin- 
eant portion of broadrasl time, and allhough leluvlsion is a less intynse experience than 
film, this laek of intansity U snm^what gon^pcnHatud tor by the lufMC amuuni ot tela" 
vislon viewing. 

vtt 
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viccH canipOHltldii^ llghtlitB imd color, inovuiuonl, Oclltiiigt ^ouniU 
ami liiythiu-lnllucnccH iieoplc ami innnlinilutuH thdr NspoiiHCH. 
Cluiptcr unaly^.es thy vmWm of the nmlluiiM^icUiru inedluin 
In llyhi of thy inheroittly illuHcjry miluro ofrilin at-l Mliu skills and 
knowlytlga of thu rirHt two chupturN are imd In Chiiplui riiruo to 
uuhlovy a vlHially litenite critique or I'rederick Wisoinim s docu* 
inuntury Tilm UIhIi Svluwi thlH rihn is partkulady iiitcrathig be- 
cause \{% Hubject nuilier k Hiirc lo ullclt ruHpunseH IVoii) holh Htu- 
ilentJi and teuelieN, and thy rihn'H clnenm verlte Btyle nuikuH Its 
reallsni appeur to have unquyHtionable aulhoriiy, 

Part Tsvu concernH the tyaching of vinual lltumey skills m part 
uT thy high school linglUh cunieuluin. Chapter I'Oiir ofl'^r^i prac- 
liyal holpH, Including thy plucu of visual literacy In llic cuiTiculunu 
how to get Huituble mnlyrialH, and what not to do In tliu classroom, 
rhaptcr IMve containH deHCrlpllonH of various clnssroom iicllvltles 
spanning u svlde nmgc of iliriiculiy levels, and it inyhulei^ somy 
ryadlng and writing exerciser. 

I'inully. the liook provides uppyndlxcs ihat IncliiUe a Hst of 
books ryCQinniynLled IbrHtudynt^i and Ibr leachersai Uirye genyral 
bil)liogruphy, and the nuines and addrcssuH of tilni dlj^tributors, 

AcknowIedguiDiit^ 
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DuiTining, svhosy wisdoni and imagination have been an uxumply 
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iHlward StashylTund MaK WIngo caret\dly read atul liulpud mo re- 
fine tids book, 
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son who helped me with thiH book in thy rinal stages, l^inally, I am 
gfatcrul to Georgy Lind of thy National Conter Ibr Hdueation Sta- 
tisties tbr providing me with worthwhile but hard-tD-llnd inrorma- 
tion about high suhool media yourses, 

Harold M. Foster 



I Understanding 

Visual Literacy 

1 Media Manipulation 



On Septoitiber 30, \91i^ the ii\ovlo Fuzz (1972) was shown on 
network tebv|glon, f'^uzz depicts Iloston ilclhuiuonts who tlrei^cU 
pcoplo with gasoline, thon sut them on llrui Two dayB after f*)(zz 
brdadcast* tho crime was actually repeated on a Iloston street. 
Bvalyn Wugbf was carrying a can of gasoline buck to her ear when 
II gang of youths stopped her and forced her to pour the gasoline 
over herself. The youths then set her on fire, kllllnB her. Boston 
□ITiuials ulalmud the criniu was inspired by the TV film.* 

Although films and television are for entertaintnent^ hiforma- 
tioii, arid aftj this Indldent indicates another side to these media- 
tlieir ability to intluence, Tlie nuirder of Uvelyn Wagler is an 
lllustrution of the most sensational aspect of this ability-media- 
stimulated violence.^ Although films and television do not trans- 
rorm most people into murderers, their Inlluunce often extends 
DVer a lifetiaie and is subtle and dlfncult to assess, 

The enorinous amount of time spent in watching nims and tele* 
vision by adults and children constitutes one gauge of theinnuence 
of these aicdiu. In 1966, when the world's population was esti-* 
mated at three billion, the film-watchers of the world went to the ' 
movies ten billion times, ^ 

By the tiino an Americnn teenager reaches the ago of eighteen, 
lie or she has spent more time In front of the television than was 
spent in the Qliissroom.^ The average college freshman has watched 
five hundred nioviei, twenty times the number of novels he or she 
lias read,^ K thirty-^second TV commercial may be seen by fifty 
million viewers.* 

Films noticeably intluence mass behavior, Occasionally a single 
film elicits a dramatic response, such as the collective nausea pro- 
duccd by The Exorcist (1974) or the assault of motorcyclists on 
New Orleans inspired by Easy Rider (1969), In schools, the inllu- 
Slice of the media on behavior is highly visible, A class invited to 
write a play often submits a television script, and the poems and 
short stories of students frequently contain references to popular 
TV programs or TV and film personalities. Conversations of young 
people often are about recent television shows or movies. 



Oovcrninunts' m\ praiHigiuulUts' rccoguilloii ol tlUn i>s an 
Instnimutn admm pci'suusloii also rutlucts thu puwr ol I hu mtnllii. 
Ommuw eHploltod t'llni Ibr this pwvom 0 ciiily us yi7. U'i\ 
[lloFeiistalU, Nazi Gortmihy's chlcl' l'lln> l>|'pl'«B">>^''s'' f.^" 
powort'iil InBtrumutits ol" pursiuislon with hur llliiis OI,>'?/i/)/« ( vm 
utul 'Minwit ufthe W/l (lySS)." In the United Sin tun, the lilslory 
of the politlcul ime of rilni ilutcs biick lo 1910, iwconllnB to mie 
film theorist, who iimirualns that Woodrusv Wilson won ru-elecllon 
that year boQUUso of his brief appuuruncu In the epilog uo lo t ie 
popular tlhtt Clvilkdtioii {1916)." Ilenry Klssliigcr, am ot the 
most powerrul men of the Nixon presUlendy, ailniltN tu lasliloinng 
his own public iniaBC ul'ter the niovleB' niylhlc wysternur -the lone 
cowboy entering the town to shoot It out with the bad guys. 

Social scientists anil psychotoBlsts have comluctud selenhnc 
studies tluit reveal the eflVcts of nicdla on peoiile. Most ol these 
stuilies doal with the eftecls of mcdtu-portrayod vbli-ni-e, anil Ihcy 
conclude that mudlu violence cun affeel belinvlor." One ol tlis. 
most famous of llwso studies was oonducted by researcher Mjcr 
Bumlum, who conchideil that children arc nwrc likely to uxlilblt 
violent bchuvlor after watching a violent t'llin or telcvisioii show. 
Other studies have shown shnllar results with adults."^ Results of 
a study conducted by psychologist Victor B, Cline indicated that 
children who were saturated with media violence becume desensi- 
tized and less likely to show concern or gnipatliy for a victim ol 

hi addition to the outward manifestations of the media's power, 
there are more pervasive forms of manipulation that are hard to 
measure and aerine, Many of the nuances of attitudes values, 
beliofs, habits, and lifestyles that are Influencea by TV or lllin are 
too nebulous to be adequately measured.'* _ , 

The power of I'ilm rests partially in the powrol the vicwmg 
experience, Seeing a film can be an extremely intense experience 
■^possibly more Intense than either reading or hearing comparable 
material '^ The nature of the viewer's involveruent Is the reason 
for this Intensity. The intellect will be an Important lactoronly 
after the fdm experience is over, when the viewer begins to ana- 
lyze and probe the elements of the film, but the spontaneous 
reaction to film is emotional." 

A certain amount of psychological risk Is involved m an experi- 
ence that bypasses the Intellect, The emotional impact of a him 
may be detrimental if it is not tempered by intellectual controls, 
and people must luarn to apply such construlnts after seeing certain 
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films to proiuct ihoinHclvi^s {lynliiHt thlH poworriiU pHmary 
tMiiotlunal res|ioUsts 

A Clavkwo^^ (kmge isani?xaiiipluo|'a fllni thai lOiiiilies 
an Intellyctual revtcw. The story concerns a violunt street gang 
that roiuns tinglaiul^ robhlng, raping^ and nuirdet ing, The violence 
is portrayed In u highly stylti^.ed manner that at tlitie^ nuikes It 
digestible* If not attraetlvOi Director Stanley Kul^rlck southed llie 
audience much an a dentist soothes the patient with muHic during 
the violent itioments. For Instance, during one of the rape^beuHngs 
tlie hoodiuni gives u bright and cheerful rendition of **Stitglng 
in the lialn.'* Kubrick also u^cs slovvMitotlon phctoftraphy to depict 
violence* hetghtenlng the fllm*s da/./IIng colors and eciioliig the 
rhythm of llio muslci 

These elTocts turn the violent scenes Into merely uncomfortubly 
pleasant momentSi and the viesver who Is dlsturl^ed by the pleasure 
derived from them mu^t either deal with the reasons for these feel* 
ings or allow the trauma to go unchecked, If those who recoil at 
such feelings understood the structural devices used to niuidpulate 
responses* tliey would reali/.e that It svas not tlip violence that 
created the pleasure^ but rather the mechanisms used to portray 
the violence, The viewer who Is incapable of understanding liow 
the strueturo of the film \\m worked to produce these feelings must 
live with them and may suffer from their effects. It h conceivable, 
tlien, that some viewers of /I Clockwork OnmgQ lire manipulated 
by the lllm to believe that violence is enjoyable. Per instance, 
Arthur Bremer made this entry in his diary before sliooting George 
Wallace: '-Saw 'Clockwork Orange* and thought about getting 
Wallace all thru the picture. Fantaslng [nic] myseirus the Aiek but 
without Miiy brothers/ Imx a little of the old violence/*^^ 



Fihii Devices 

The structural devices basic to all lllms arc used by nimmakers to 
create powerful responses in an audience. An understanding of 
these devices and how they are used is one of the main skills in 
acquiring visual literacy. Knowing what these devices are and how 
they are used to elicit feelings helps the viewer to resist media 
intluence and manipulation and to develop a more sophisticated 
perception of nims. 

The structural devices used in filmmaking are coinpositlonjight- 
ing, color, movement, editing, und sound. A sophisticated lilm- 



g thuUmtmim HtUitt tJiehwy 

miiker uses i\ma devices In u multlluilc ol" ways to uvoke 11(0 
ddsired mmmWs m m^im^^, H Is iHmciiU lomnke rules libotit 
the« ilevlces to sull iiU nlms Ikhhuisc U'chtil.iues aw uKvayH chaiiB- 
Ititt'und iww upiiWttchtis iiro ouiisiaully beltiu attLMUptcil. A rulier 
uiulcMtundlng of these ibvkes niay depoiul on a f ""^^ 
tliey are used In spoclric llliiis. rhe Ibllowlun analysis ItiuUules 
dcniiltlans or theso cIcintfHts atui uxainplos of how tlicy are useii. 

Compusition 

Titc teriti camfMsmn rt-leH to the objcets. iwoiiIlS and pUiccstlnit 
arc §ccn witlila the t'ui»t;m sliot, Tliu word itself attributes a 
nuinhmlutlve quahty to lilin, men to cohtposo nieuns to iiiukw up, 
to nut lti proper oriler. to iirrangu, The Imuges that the lilminnker 
selects are seldom neutraL Like words, i\m\ linages bear cdnnotu' 
lions uiul, like words In a senlence, most Ituaps bear oonuola' 
tlonii' In relation to other laiages. "The flhnniuker creates eeriiilti 
Hiihtle reelings of exhllariHUni. heaviness, night, despair, exei e- 
ment and so on, uoi only by the ehan«e In distance bill by the 
shil't or 'pluy' III the f roportlon and balanec ol masses, planes a Ri 
lines For Instance, wlu'ii Cary (iraiit and company eliinb tlie 
niussive sculptured rock Ibrniutlons of Mount Uushniorc In Mij7/( 
liv Nort/iwvst (19^')), ihi' liunnin !iBures coninuuilcate iiutlike 
smallness and lnsignlric.,aca in relation to the gurBuntuan appeur- 
ance of the stiulptureil presidents' heads, Humans appear smaller 
than they are In uctiiality uml Mnuni Kuslunore m^^^ fm- 
Alfred llitehcoek uses tlu' smne tecliuKiue m A«/Jo/t'«;'' 0/4 
when Robert Cummings cliases the spy on the lace ol the Stutuw 
of Liberty. In Sttir the hugeness ol thecnoiny space 

station Is conveyuil by iHCtorlally coniparing it with smuller war- 
ships, The warships occupy only a tiny part ol the screen bu hj, 
spiice station behind tlio svarslilps consumes almost the entirt 
screen and is seen in gruat dutad. 

The director also cm more subtly tnanipulatu audience rcaLtion 
by the choice of camgrti aistancus. Close-ups, svhieh peer at objects, 
create Intensity; long shots, by their distance, imply detneh- 
ment" Equally imporiant are camera angles and rniming. in 
Citizen Kam (1941). u shot of a huge room in Kane's nmnmon 
contains a view of Susan Alcjcandcr pondering a jigsaw puzzle, bho 
f^shown far to one side oi the shot and is so dwarfed by this room 
that the audience is made to feci her loneliness and impotence. 
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Lighlliig iiml t'ultjf 

I Ighting iiml cdbr lue itn|uutiiht iacinn vvilliliiii slud. l ist iiiMniKV, 
mit llalitltitf ami s» losv k'vel of color cniUrnsI (in.itiy utiiy toiu-s) 
iiclp give tnuiiy of llw shuts 111 />> KttI a MnvktilfiMnl ( I ^>bS ) ,\ sol I. 
rotiuiiitic. iwstalgli: leoling, lliirsli lljxlits, slroiitf voloraiiul stroh^ly 
cuiurastlttg wUm liulp give a cool, (IoUu'IkhI, niiHlein, exisieniliil 

fool to tl»0 inOtalllC WUrUl Uf VllV l.uim f»r»f)(//M »' ( P''?4) iUnl /i/r>U'. 

t^/MiyW'). 

Lighting uloiii; itisiv convey roolintts. I lie hiiisli, iovc,iliH|i wlilto 
light of the bus stiitlon biithraoiii In tn Cohl itloiui 1 1')(>7) cunveys 

II rcoling «r naked, hard, psyclmluttieni triitli, hoLniisv iiulouf 
secnei in iKost I'ilins tire shot with the iiso ul' iiriHiciiil liphtiiUJ. Hu* 
lUilufnl llghlillg Usuil In A VUn kwark fMi/iyc iniHiseN a soiise ul 
stran^choss in tiuiiiy viewers, the space iiioiistorH oniriii.'s liorrtM 
rilms aro reiiicsiriuiteil as light beams in l\nniinih'n fit Oiv 
Vhii'd Kind ( l«J?7) A wtMiuin aiul Her siiiall siiii aiv In an isohiUMl 
Inilliiria fafinhoiiso when the lUirk sky eerily begins to lighten, I he 
rrl(»hlencil mother loeks the duors, inills the sluules, ami ptliers 
her soil to hof, Siuldenly. light, like seuly tehtuek's teaching lor 
Innocent victims, seeps in Iroin uiulor llie iUm . Sbe i|ulckly pluees 
ii tosvel In the crack. i\ burst ol' liglit beams out of the llreplnce. 
tiiid the mothur, in piinie, gropes to hIiuI iliu- llue, Meatuvhile. her 
sun opeiiH Ids pet's escape hatch and, soaked In Itic Hsnl th'd Is 
admitted, eniwls outside. She tries to grab liiin hut is too late, anil 
when the sky returns to nornuil, the boy luis ilisappeared. Sudden, 
iiiexplicable hursts ol' light generate the treiiicndous t'eLir eommuni- 
catoil by thisseeue. 

Colors also may be used alone to eoiivey vurious leciings, 1 he 
sepia iinti soft, ainber tones of Ronwo oml Juliet ( l'>GH) not only 
remind one of a Kenuissance tapestry Inil also siippest a warin. 
romantie leeling. ruhllof on the Hot>f[)^n\) niainly uses earth 
tones to renect tlie t'arniiiig existence of tlii,' poiisnnls portrayed In 
the nim, In Wonwii in iovv ( I mm there is a ctilislaiit llow of reils 
and oranges, deep hues, and llesli colors tu |jive tlie liliii a lusty, 
sensuous loci. 

Movement 

Motion, the very essence of film, was the sole interest of the cuHl- 
est filmmakers. Audiences lloeked Into movie theaters and paid to 
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walch ^nnielhlng m Ihc screen thul iliey uuiikl s^c oulMile wHIioUf 
charge. Mwcmdht h m itilrittsie feature 0\ m Iho \mn boali, 
Ih^ h\mi\ clrtujiHe^, ^iul Ihi* luns^ tiiktf in ami ulr. Pcrluips 
niiiveHienl on screen Is so laiicltiaHh^ because It repr^^oiit§ h lile 
lurcc. 

Movgitient \m a liypnutic iiltraclicm. I irei^luuos not only mWt 
wartnlli Inil uUu Muitlie lliruugli thi^ niovoiiietit i>l the llamcs. The 
hypiu>ll^t \m% ii HU^vUig tihj^cl to liyptuui^c, ^- f htiu^h it is nmm^ 
tic to lieli^vo tluil Ilii* muMc lihiyed by tho lliiulu vlumm the 
liiVage soul or Ih^ cubra,*' Ckorgc W, Lituleil writes, *'gxtiOrllHOtUs 
have ^hosvn that Uu^ %mk^ vvill Utovo in fhylhtiilc ri^s|k)U§e td a 
jitiuiuHw tttuvlnp stick, the utuvemeut uf the flute Lharim him* 
lUit It5 ^ouiub lluiiiiin bcit^p arc lUure uotupk^ Ihati ^ . > ailiN^, 
hut tlier^ nts f^mm to boheve that \sv ilo luM react in the 
way to motiuh/*^^ 

Slofkin lu rihu lak^^ nuiny ({Stm. It niay mean the looveiueut 
ut people lU obleelHwiihiit ilie Hhuiv the iuovcinent of the caniefiu 
nioveotent createcl by niechanlcal ileviwcs \\^n?hi tho cantera, or 
movetikMit ervateJ the eihting procesi 

Movenleht svithlri it shot is |iefha|i^ tlii^ cinemutlu forni of 
nhn oioveineut %inc^ the eaniera tnergly tccmh the uiotlon, but It 
huH llie ailvautii^c of appearing to he very iiutlirul. I'or iusUntce* 
l^red Astaire ctvateH mnnh in an audieiieu hirtuigh his liaocingutkl 
not Ihfoiigl) th\^ 0U)veui^iU ulMh^ caioeva. 

Movemuat williln i\ can also ehaup the niood of a scene 
witboiil my cniatml help HUch as canicfa tnoveineril. In Cfiimi 
Kiipn\ Kane uiova atii ot the background of one shol into thd 
euitter ot the scfoea to iluminato llie Itnago, and thereby ciuHt^ 
literally oversliailo\v^ his wife, Su^ian AlcMauiler. The uioud liumodi- 
aiely prior to tills scene focusiHl on Susan*s bi^kt^fiugi but the In- 
stant Kane moves Into the shot he conveys his |)Owef and silcn^^es 
Susan IhfDUgh lluir. In Luwivmc oj Aruhtii {\^)()2) a liiiy speck of 
niovement appears In ihe cetuer ot tlie scret^i The speck grow^ 
and evunfunlly is dlsccrnlhlu as a horse and rider eurtilng out of thd 
iluscrt. But tho secmlrigly unnatund Icngtti of tinie ri^quifed for the 
speck to grow atul dondnate the screen conveys an liupresslon of 
the vustness of the desert and a grosving sense of apprehension; the 
audience expects soineihing ominous to oecur and the slosv movo- 
nient builU^ its atixtety. 

Movetiient ereuted by moving the eaimra, If used Ineptly, can 
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make viewera UntUil^ cofliscious. tliat thy are, in fmU ifiewiiga 
mo^le. When used pa'Op^ily^ hovVLVer, camera niovenient caii con' 
tribute an e?cternal *cadeaice to a shot or scene^ that can convey 
miriy moods or feelBnis ^nd create a senseof partiaipution in the 
uudience. The nuifl caaiieTa niovtMnents in the Strutiss walt^. 
seqiieria* of 200 J : A Spam ^tlyssQy (1 968 ) create a sense or uxhil- 
aration. The^ vitality of /t C/ocfc^mrk Qmrw cm partially be attri- 
butd to rriarij^ rast^paced.. tracking shots iiidudin^ cxtrsiordinary 
360-degree track of Alex^tlieprotagoiust^ in a recorcl shop. 

Acaiiieorriovenir'iit that creates a sense ofpartidpatiDaiis called 
'^sLty&ctive camera Ecclir^iqtja.'* In this approach ttic caniera be- 
comei a part ot" the acticsn* as sceii by acliaraeter, oxaniple of 
this kind ofinovenieMil occurs ill the curly Cinerama release when a 
rpller-coaster ride is simmilated for \\\^ audience by nioixntirig the 
caiiiera itself m a ro»ller»coaiter- In mostsceiieiaf hijh aclyentuje, 
such as battl€i or ^a s^oriiii, the luijectiv^^ caniera is used to 
heighten excitenienC- In an ejciiberaiit dance scen^ in SaturdMy 
Ni^Jit J^Gver Ci977)^ (he canieraL places tlie vie^^er in the poslticn 
of a rrian's dance p^rtnea'j and thLs helps to Increase thte intense 
feeling of hap jiriess tliis i*cenc ar^cusei. 

Motion in a filni can also be 4:re=ated by the recording speeds of 
the camera^ F^it moclon, for exainiple, is primarily used f^TComedy 
effect. Slp^v ni^tion In dlie past liiis been prliviarily- a love scejie 
cliclie. Newer uses orf ilo^v moticn liiay dispel the idea that there 
are inviolable bond^ becwecn technlquQ and rnood. E^er since 
Artluir I-enn used sl»wniiotion to prolong the violent nm chine-gun 
cleaths of tlw protagciiist^ in B^ml(^ ami Clyde ( l9S7)i dow nno- 
tiori has beeri Used ss a devrice to makfi dying and ^ffe^ing even 
more tiorrible and grotesq|ue than tliey actually are* 

Sudden Jtioverriencof mhe camera towird or away fronptlicsub- 
ject is ofte^i used forsho-ck valuic, InTliQ WirilBiin^Ji{l^69hti\Q 
sudden zoom cn William Holdeii^stace at tlic niojncrit he ^vitresses 
iomeone^s throat beSiig splashed intensifies tlie scene for the audi- 
ence. A quick change or focus withiti a seene ii anotlicr device 
that can change- a imiood: rapidl^^. "This is done in Tlw <}railiiate 
(1967), wJieii Elaine discovers her mother to be having an affair 
with Benjaniin, The sliot initially shows a horriiled daugjiter with 
her mother out of f^pcus in the backgrouiid, Bringing Mrs. Robin- 
son into focus at tha.1 moment shocks the audience ^itlx tlieiud- 
deii revelation oFa wet, disheveledj despairing \vonian. 




. l/n^etsiamilni maMlitewicy 

Editing 

Edltiniis the rtoakei's woatt tnaniplativc taol, rainisprimied 
ona strip of celliibidMd fiacWpbotoigraphiciiraage laBcafJeao* 
a single fwme.Tliemusion of r*ovfimei.t is wlitewd toy pasmg: tli* 

per Jotid In loiind fllr,,), and editinfiis thei>[«««f «"2mS 
strip of r.lm andspllcwg it wgetiier with other s pp oi^ iU^i^ 
IdTeve a deared effect. Wo sreat earl^ Riiisiaii stent riEn dmc- 

sirn^li tlchn-ical proceai 0nd thieved no-wv^rii^ effec t, 
used nim to sway the Russian inaiiesto suppcct he Russian wvo 
lution. EiseMteindisc^vofedt»at wltl.the care&il juaapal lo^iiof 
two separate images, a thiri. ^orr tettagjrapresdon 
conviyed to the viewer; »fid Piidovlan expcntnisiiteel w,t.li usnn^ 
series of IrMges to biail* nio-ods and emotior^s, BoH «im ^ve« 
familiar ^ith stUl earlier expe*lni«ntswitli. the Mnipiilatavc pmm 
of rUrn by another RussiafJ, Lev iCulealiov. , ,t,^. 

^eiv difftrert kinds of scenes, tlie first sllo^^eJ ttao fp ttaer» a : 
Towl o" out; tM socon* showed the race th^fl a Scad ^omia. m 
a cofTn aitd the l#st ^me allowed the clfse-up o* he ac 
followed by a shot of a cliiUl pl^yWi wath a oV- IMm^ 
hL face at dose range ^.s idmdcaa each au^f P^f 
he actor's ^road lanfie of rfdllS- Tlie audience feUt th« actor e - 
SbiSlJt^r in the first sc^ne, sad i„ tl^oiec-cl, .and jof .n 

" ^ Todav tHis fom of suggestive ffditins is most al)vic^iis im tele- 

nfter another oil the screen, Tile lasC linage, thafof telie CfSke teot* e, 
£ sSs atone, y., public sabco^.do«^ a^jc^ 
pretty girls, bmch pm^ and daincins. In ilie aid J^^^ 
iSrette advertising, ^dLting suggested ^^^l^!?^^ 
streams and syater falls, Lrdudng the public to fors«t tli^at tluey are 

"1oth^eLSlnfpnd^vynba.d part of tMr a«th«,b on 
the pLvIoS principle ^fcc,.naiiionlni,»- and. ccrtsinly Me i^v i 

^S^^.d n^d^n t*levisi^n ^^'"f *f lJfE,S^J^ 
technlQues The Sto' (1963) is an cxarwple « a raodetrii film 

Sd the audience to fear biJds that by tlic caictolon oMtie 
riS a ihotofabird innocwitiy parched on a trw ta,ch wras *or^ 
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rifying.^* Thus, a rUmmaker who adits astutely exerts an enormous 
power over the audience. 

Sound 

Sound is another important maiupulative structural element in 
filmmaking. Most people recogriize the musical cliches that signal 
Indiani on the horiMn, the cavalry coming through the pass, the 
bad guy lurking in the buihei, or the monster rising from the sea. 
Though they are obvious and trite, such exaniples nonetheless 
manipulate the emotionsof an audience. 

Like other devices, sound must be artfully used if it is to work 
effectivaly. Stanley Kubrick's use of ''Singing in the Rain'' as an 
accompaniment for an ultraviolent scene in A Clockwork Orange 
works well becauie the light=hearted inusic makes this grim, cruel 
scene all the more grotesque. When "Singing in the Rain'' accom- 
panies the end credits, the audience has been conditioned, like 
Alex in the filni, to associate the long with acts of violence instead 
of with the pleasant song and danca routine of Gene Kelly in 
Singin ' in the Rain (1 952), 

Silence can be as affective as frenzied music. In the nim Z 
(1969), when Yves Montand is brutally murdered, silence becomes 
a reinfof cement of deathly pain. Montand is walking through a 
noisy crowd when a pickup truck screeches into their midst and a 
man in it strikes a fatal blow to Wontand's skull. Sounds to this 
point have Included the noisy shouting of the hostile crowd and 
the screech of the pickup-a cacophony of sound. Then, at the 
moment MDntand is attacked, there is silence. In agonising slow 
motion, ha raises his hands to his head and slowly falls. The silence 
makes the audience feel that It cannot hear external sounds be- 
cause of the blow. Of the previous din. only a ringing remains, 
which is also reminiscent of a blow, Suddenly the film resumes 
normal motion and the external sounds are heard again, but the 
brutality of this scene has been accentuated by the ringing, pain- 
ful silence. 

Background sounds may also be used to elicit feelings. In one 
scene of Citizen Kane, Kane and Susan Alexander are in a tent on 
a picnic, very unhappy ; the only sound is the laughter of the other 
picnickers outside/ The image of the misery preiented by Kane 
and Susan makes the off-screen laughter seem like anguished 
walUng. 
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Film Rhythm 

Movement within a shot, camera movement, editing, and sound 
combine to form the rhythm of the film, an iniportant feature of a 
film's overall manipulative aspect. There are sis many iliythmic 
variations as there are films. In Billy Wilder's One T\m rhree 
(1961) the constant tlow of movement within shots, a brisk edit- 
ing pace, and a forceful musical score add up to a rliythm that 
ixhilaTates a viewer. In contrast, Blow-Up is a controlled, slow- 
paced film. The editing is hardly noticeable and there is little 
niuslc^ except for a wild party sequence. Moveirient within the 
ftlm is restrained and stylistic, and the film's rhythm leaves the 
spectator with a feeling of slow, controlled sensuaUty. 

Often a nim contains different rhythms, as in 2. Although Z's 
rhythm is primarily brisk and exciting, there are moments when 
niovement (external and internal) slows down for the lake of the 
narrative. The film concludes with tlie itatic image of a seated 
newsman reporting on the fate of the characters in the film. 

The rhythm of a film may build to create a growing dynamiQ 
and a sense of increasing power, Pare Lorejitz's filni riie River 
(1937) beglni with a slow image of water dripping from a thawing 
icicle/ The film grows in strength, gradually building toward its 
therae-^the Misiissippi River Valley noods--through the use of 
dynamic editing, powerful Images of fast-moving rivers,a loud and 
fbrceful musical score, and a visceral narration, The swlling of 
the floods is thus beautifully transmitted to the audierice through 
the film's structure. 

An undei^fanding of how the structural devices of connposition, 
lighting, color, movement, editing, and sound are used to Influence 
audience reactions is the minimal requirement for becoming visually 
literate. Students who spend more time watching films and tele- 
vision than they do reading books or sitting in clasiroorris need to 
know that fdms and television are more than instruments of enter- 
tainment, information, and artistic expression-they are powerful 
media, capable of influencing viewers' thoughts and actions, 4s a 
first step toward becoming visually literate, students should there- 
fore learn to analyze the structural devices and production tech- 
niques of filmmaking and their ability to affect a viewer's responses. 
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2 The Realistic Facade 
of Film 



The strong sense of reality conveyed by fllni and televiiion is mis- 
leading and niakei these media more influential and nianipulative 
than most other forms of communication J Stories are told of TV 
doctors who have been besieged with pleas for help from reaHife 
sick people and of soap-opera villains who have been insulted on 
the street while going about their off-screen affairs. For many peo- 
ple in our society, "seeing is believing/' 

Film and televiiion, howeverj portray reality with no more 
accuracy than any other medium such as print, Yetj audiences 
tend to prefer apparently realistic films. ^ A film that lacks a sense 
of reality can destroy an audience's involveinent. This may have 
happened to viewers of The Cabinet of Caliiari ( 1 91 9)^ for in- 
stance, because of its obviously painted sets. Miirderon the Orient 
Express {1974} m^y similarly have lost some of its power because 
of its theatricality— the fact that one can see the actors' make-up, 
for instance. 

Even many fantasy or science fiction films require a sense of 
reality if they are to work= In The Red Balloon {1956)^ balloons 
seem to gain a will of their own and are seen congregating and fly- 
ing together: Special effects (real balloons are used) make these 
fantastic events seem real, giving this film its power Although 
Alphaville (1965) is fantasy, its decor Is believable^ making this 
film more powerful than fantastic Voyage ( 1 966)5 a science fiction 
film whose painted sets detract from its realism. C//? Cliien Andalou 
(1928), a surrealistic film, uses real objects such as eyesj hands, 
ants* and dead mules to achieve Its effects, E^^en the film of the 
children's fairy tale Beauiy ami the Bt'ast (1946) has a very real- 
looking beast. 

Relationship to Photography 

The motion picture's aura of reality comes primarily from the 
nature of photography. Because the image produced by the 
camera corresponds In some fashion to tiie image being photo- 
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graphed, many people are led to believe about film that "AH the 
surfaces are true: they cannot tell a lie."3 

UnliKe the human eye, the camera records otsjectively, repro- 
ducing everything that is within range of the lens when the shot is 
nimed This objectivity sometimes results in a realism that is trace- 
able to the camera and not the filmmaker. Thus, the caniera 
records images that are unwanted or unplanned-for instance, 
when the shadow of a boom microphone, Inadvertently recorded 
by the camera, flits across the television screen, or when the 
microphone itself baldly enters the shot. In Phoebe (1965'), a 
Canadian Film Boafd educational movie, a careful viewer can see 
the sound technician reflected in a mirror as he hides under a tahle, 
recording the sound. 

Even though photographs appear realistic, they may mislead, as 
the recent controversies over the Kennedy assassination film and 
the Hearst bank robbery film indicate. The footage Abraham 
Zapruder happened to make of the John F. Kennedy assassination 
with his home movie camera has been used as evidence to prove 
two contradictory theories.* In Zapruder's rilm, a viewer can 
make out Kennedy's head being violently thrown back. One group 
contends that Kennedy must have been shot from the front because 
of this violent backward motion, while another group claims that 
the thrust of the head was a muscular reaction caused by a bullet 
that hit Kennedy from behind. Film taken by a hidden camera 
showing Patty Hearst during a bank robbery has led to a similar 
controversy. Hearst is seen with a weapon which, to one side, 
proves her involvement In the robbery, while another side claims 
that the film shows one of her captors with his weapon trained on 
Hearst, forcing her to participate.' Thus, the Kennedy and Hearst 
rilms clouded the truth rather than giving an unanibiguoui portrait. 

Unfortunately, many nim viewers fail to look behind film's 
facade of reality. Even some highly literate people lack tralnlni in 
nim perception and fail to see that film is an illusion of reality. 
Maybe the quantity of media consunied leads to this "Illusion of 
accuracy," since what may seem natural in filnn to a media-satur- 
ated public may seem unnatural to those who are unfamiliar with 
the media. Marshall McLuhan wrote that some Africans who are 
unaccustomed to film or television want to know where the body 
of someone shown In a close-up has gone.* What would be natural 
and lifelike to people who are acquainted with film is unnatural 
and pUEzling to these Africans. _ 
Often people have been exposed to such a quantity of films and 
have been so conditioned to the medium that even grossly unreal- 
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iitic aspects of film seem real. Some people consider violence as 
now portrayed In nim to be more realistic than violence shown in 
older films. In The Wild Bimclh Straw Dogs ( 1 97 1 ), or Bomm and 
C/yrfe-modem pace'setters in portraying violence-many differ- 
ent camera devices and stylizations are used. Slow motion, 
dynamic editing, zooms, and close-ups make the violence more 
shocking, but not more realistic. The same may be said of some 
love scenes. Increased portrayal of nudity and sexual activities 
causes some people to believe that love scenes have become more 
realistic. Actually, niany film love scenes depend upon artificial 
devices such as filters to achieve their effects. {Romeo and Jidiet 
md Wonien in Lovew eKamples). In modern films it is the inten- 
sity of the effect produced by the advanced technique that may be 
helghtined— not the surface realism. 

Film creates an illusion of reality rather than a reproduction of 
nature. Film's reality is as controlled and manipulated as the 
reality of literature, painting, or music. Even motion in fdm is an 
illusion. A viewer sees a continuous series of still photographs 
flashed past a light at sufficient speed to produce the phenomenon 
called ''perilstence of vision.'' This phenomenon, caused by the^ 
eye*i retention of the previous images^ creates the illusion of 
movement.^ 

Although people may believe that the camera sees an event for 
them, this is not true. The camera works differently from the 
human eye. The brain selects points of emphasis in the human 
field of vision, so that one can look at a crowd and see one person, 
or at a field and see one blade of grass. The camera emphasizes 
nothing; it merely records everything within the lens span. The 
camera operator therefore has to interfere and place the camera so 
that the picture it recordi will give the required emphasis. - 

The camera also records objects differently than the eye sees 
them. The camera's single eye views only a portion of a scene at a 
fime and lacks the sense of depth that peripheral vision gives to 
humans. It enlarges everything at close range and drastically 
reduces everything photographed at a distance.^ The camera also 
has some advantages over the eye. It is quicker, and it can define 
things with greater accuracy. 



Altering Reality 

A filmmaker may aher reality in several ways. For instance, film 
time can be extended or ihortened and it seldom corresponds to 
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real timi. This altering is most often caused by editiiig-a simple 
fade^ut may represent an hour, a day, a week, a year, or a decade, 
In 2001: A Space Odyssey, for Instance, one dynamic cut repre- 
senti tens of thousands of years. The Rim opens with a sequence 
titled "Dawn of Man," set in pfehistoric time, in which baings who 
are half ape and half human are about to discover their intelligence. 
These ape-people conceive of the flrst tool, a thigh bone from an 
animal, and quickly convert It into the rirst weapon. The last scene 
in the sequence portrays a battle between tribes in which the tribe 
with the weapon easily overpowers the other. In the last shot, an 
ape-man victoriously tosses the bone into the air. The camera fol- 
lows the spinning bone in slow motion and in close-up, and when 
the bone begins to descend there is a quick cut to another spinning 
weapon. This weapon, however, is a nuclear-armed vehicle and the 
year is now 2001. In an instant, director Stanley Kubrick spans 
almost all of unrecorded history and all recorded history and 
transports the viewer into the future. Thus this cut immediately 
establishes the relationship between the earliest, inost primitive 
weapon and the most sophisticated of modern weapons. 

Time can also be changed tlirough the use of fast and slow 
motion. Although these methods are not as flexible as editing, 
there are examples of their creative effectiveness, such ai the use 
of slowed time to Intensify a moment in Downhill Racer (1969). 
At the end of the film the protagonist, an Olympic skier, played 
by Robert Redford, has completed a race in record time and ex- 
pects to win the gold medah Another racer, however, is coming 
down the hill at a speed eKceedlng Redford's. The viewers are 
made aware of this by crois-cutting between Redford being con" 
gratulated and this lone skier descending the hill. As the cross-cut^ 
ting increases in tempo, tension grows, and just when it appears 
that Redford is going to be beaten, the other skier falls. At the 
moment his fall begins, the camera slows the movenient, and 
action that would take a split^second in real time is made to linger 
for several seconds. This slowing of time heightens the impact and 
gives to this important momeiit the film time due it. 

Filmmakers are as free to manipulate space as they are to 
manipulate time. Spatial reality may be changed by the way objects 
are fllmed-that is, by filming them in varying degrees of size. 
Close-ups, of course, enlarge objects. A head shown In close-up on 
a large screen is much larger than that head in real life. In 2O01: A 
Space Odyssey, there is a close-up of an eye. At one point the shot 
is so tight that only the pupil, the iris, and some of the lurround^ 
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ing ^hite of the eye are seen on the screen. Since the film was 
iiiade in Ciniraina, the closa-up makes the eye appear much larger 
than would be expected. Long shots achieve the opposite efFect, 
^ith every variation in between. 

Editing U an important technique that nimmakers use to 
nmnipulate space, An example comes from another experiment of 
Lev Kuleshov, who edited together the following scenes: 

LA young man walks from left to right, 
^ 2. A woman walks from right to left. 

3 , They meet and shake hands. The young man points, 

4. A large white building with a broad fliglit of stairs is shown, 

5 . The two climb the stairs. 

The audience perceived these nve scenes as a continuous piece of 
action. When, in facti each scene was shot in a different place and 
at a different time (the white building in scene four was actually 
the White House in Washington, D.C). Kuleshov called this 
**creative geography/'* ' 

The use of color is another way in which reality is altered in 
film. Although the real world is in color, people once thought 
blagk'-and-white films to be more realistic than color filmi. Many 
people (particularly in the 1940s and 1950s) were partially condi- 
tioned to believe that the black*and-white format was reaHstic be- 
cause of the monochrome news shorts shown at movies and the 
black-and-white television news. That conditioning has almost 
been extinguished by the proliferation of color television sets.-^ 

Early color films were usually musicals or fantasies^ and color 
\vas seldom used to portray reality. Ttw Wizard of Oz (1939) is a 
classic example of this tradition. The realistic portion of this film, 
the part that takes place in Kansas, is in black-and-white. As soon 
as Dorothy steps out of reality into the Land of Oz, the fantasy 
begins and the film changes to color. 

Even when color is used for realistic films it is difficult, If not 
impossible, to duplicate reality. First, screen colors are almost cer- 
taiiily different from natural colors because of the nature of the 
film process."* Second, light in the real world is diffuse and sur- 
rounds a person so that objects lack the color intensity that filmed 
objects carry. A fllmmaker^s concern is not with how realistic the 
colors are but with the effect a color will produce. On the screen, 
colors are not entirely realistic^ but they are highly suggestive. 




j g Understanding Visual Literacy 

Most people realize that musicals, light romantic comedies, and 
cartoons are unrealistic. Nevertheless, such films may have a 
serious subconscious effect on a person's image of reality. Films ot 
the documentary genre, however, seem very realistic to most peo- 
ple because they show real people doini real things. Part of the im- 
pact of such films comes from this sense of authenticity. But the 
documentary Is no more realistic than any other film genre. Be- 
cause documentary films require the use of structure and form as 
in any other communication medium (e.g., language in newspapers), 
they may be more aptly compared to nonrictlon literature than to 
life 

A visually literate public understands film's relationship with 
reality and perceives film as a created and controlled medium like 
print or music People will be better equipped to evaluate and re- 
sist the subtle Influences of film if they can learn to think of it the 
way Arthur Knight does: "Although considerable credence is given 
to the statement 'the camera never lies,' the facts are just the 
opposite. The camera always lies^or at best gives only a partial 
truth."!^ 
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3 An Analysis 

of the Film High School 



The film High School was made in 1 968 at Northeast High School 
in Philadelphia by former Boston University law professor Freder- 
ick Wiseman. The film appears to be a depressing indictnient of 
American secondary education, and since many people accept it as 
a truthful view of Northeait High in particular and American edu- 
cation in general, the film has aroused critics and generated strong 
attacks against the educational system. ^ 

The film operates like a one-way mirror, allowing a viewer to 
see and hear students, teachers, and administrators conducting 
their daily business, apparently unconcerned about the camera. 
There is no narrator to tell the viewer what to think, and most of 
the sights and sounds seem natural. This cinema verita treatment 
gives the film the appearance of eKternal reality 

The appearance of truth and the strong, negative, emotional 
impact High School make it an Ideal film to analyze by apply- 
ing the criteria from Chapters One and Two. A film is a compila- 
tion of certain structural devices which, when used carefully and 
artistically^ give a film much of its power. In this instance, Wise- 
man structures the film so as to make it seem convincingly real, 
and a viewer who is naive about these elements is likely to accept 
what he or she sees as truth. A careful viewing of High Schooh 
however, reveals a thoughtfully planned and structured film, cal= 
culated to present Northeast High School in a negative manner. 

Wiseman spent four weeks at Northeast High and came away 
with about forty hours of film.^ The final version laiti seventy- 
five minutes and contains about two hundred cuts, the most 
obvious of which are from sequence to sequence. (Appendix A 
contains a chart of the forty-three sequences in the fllin.) 

Themes 

Certain sequences of High School are edited in a pattern that 
reveals an intricate thematic structure, and through these themes 
Wiseman conveys the impression that the high school is oppressive. 
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militaristic, sterile, cold, and banal Generally these themes are 
developed through a carefully placed series of revealing incidents. 

One of the major thennes of the film is the almost military 
indoctrination of the studenti, especially the males. The military- 
like regime of the school is suggested in some of the early sequen- 
ces, and as the movie progresses the theme continues to develop 
until, near the end of the fllni. It is fully estabUshed in sequences 
that directly link the school with the military. 

The initial sequences indicate the importance of blind obedi- 
ence to orders at Northeast High SchooL First, the assistant 
principal in charge of discipline castigates a boy who refuses^ to 
drsss for gym class. The diicipUnarian refuses to listen to the 
boy's arguments, and lie has to dress for gym. The next sequence 
is about a boy who has been given an undeserved detention. The 
assistant principal adrnits that the detention is unjust but tells 
the boy, "We're out to establish you're a man, that you can take 
orders." 

Two other sequences in the first reel augment this theme. The 
first of these shows a middle-aged teacher walking through the cor- 
ridors of the school, checking for hall passes. The rule is absolute: 
students without passes must get out of the halL Reasons don't 
count; no one is allo\¥ed in the hall without a hall pass. In the 
other sequence, again with the assistant principal, a boy is being, 
admonished for hittiiig another boy. The disciplinarian doesn't ap- : 
pear to be as angry here as he was with the boy who refused to 
dress for gym-irnplying that fighting, a manly enterprisa, is less 
serious than nonconforinance, which is a threat to the entire system. 

The military therne builds to a climax in the seven concluding 
sequences of the movie. The first of these sequences shows a gyne- 
cologist discussing seK with an all-male assembly. The lecturer's 
viewpoint Is simple and military. The male is dominant, and the. 
best men are careful with sex. Barracks jokes are interspersed 
throughout his discussion. This scene is followed by glimpses of a . 
film about the reproductive system, which Is reminiscent of 
military training films. * 

The next scene, the first direct link between the high school and 
the militaryp shows a young soldier discussing his experience in ; 
Vietnam with his former high school gym teacher. They also talk 
about another graduate who sustained serious injuries in the war.^ 
Behind themr playing volleyball, are the future inductees. Then a 
quick cut takes the viewer to a boys' gym class where an agiressive 
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and violent game is taking place; this includes saiictioned pushing, 
punching, wrestling, and clawing. The boys seem to love it. 

The following sequence, among the longest in the film, also 
directly links the high school with the military, It shows the end 
of a science project in which students stago a siniulated moon 
landing, with three students apparently reniaining many hours in- 
side a mockup of a space capsule. This is one of the rare sequences 
where the high school is shown to provide a supportive atmos- 
phere. The students are allowed to be happy and free in this mili- 
taristlc context. 

A band drill is the focus of the next sequence. Bands are by 
nature militaristic, but Wiseman makes a stronger connection here 
by dwelling on the ornamental rifles used by the band. 

The nini*s final sequence forges the connection between the 
military and the high school, when the principal of the school 
reads a letter to the assembled faculty from a former student 
about to go to Vietnam. "I am only a body doing a job,*' the prin» 
cipal reads proudly. The boy goes on to say that he has donated 
his government insurance policy to Northeast High School in case 
of his death, and the principal makes a comment vvhich is the last 
statement in the film: "To me this means that we are very success- 
ful at Northeait High SchooL" Viewers of the film may well 
infer that Northeast High School has abdicated its role as educator 
to become an indoctrination center for the military, 

Wiseman's later film about the military, Bmtc Training (1971), 
has close ties to High School Certain scenes in Basic Training 
bring to mind episodes that occur in high suhools. Large group 
meetings of inductees are suggestive of high school assemblies, and 
the counseling and instruction sessions and the graduation cer- 
emony that closes the film resemble those in high schools. Thomas 
Meehan, in an article in Saturday Review, vvrttes that the "'dean of 
discipline in High School is exactly the sarne sort of man as the 
drill sergeants in Basic Training.''^ Some critics think that the 
army is shown to be a more benign institution than the high 
school.^ 

The second significant theme of High School, again developed 
by careful editing, is the indoctrination of female students into 
expected social roles. The theme is developed mainly in the first 
half of the film, and, like the military theme discussed above, it is 
only suggested at first and is gradually developed until it is dealt 
with directly. 
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This theme contains five sequences, The nist sequence hints at 
the theme by showing girls exercising in gym c\m, where confor- 
mity is implied because the girls are ejcercisilig in unison. The 
music being played, "Simple Simon Sez," implies that ample- 
mindednsss ii a virtue for females. The next sequence that suggests 
the theme Is a rehearsal for a fashion show, where the »rls are 
being shown how to walk and how to dress like womin. They are 
thus being subtly indoctrinated to fulfill expected roles. 

The next sequenc* deals with the theme more directly. A 
woman is lecturing a female assembly about sex, telling the girls 
that it is wrong to be promiscuous or impulsive. A lady does not 
act in that way, she tells the students. The next sequence clearly 
establishes how a lady behaves in a given circumstance. A girl is 
being admonished by school officials for attemptuis to wear a 
short dim to a prom. A school official tells her that it is nice to 
be individualistic, but this was not the time or the place. The teen- 
ager quickly apologizes for her individuality, having learned that 
she must fit the role society has set for her, ^ 

The theme coiiies full circle In a sequence where again girls are 
in the gym, perfomting submissive acts in unison, this time hang- 
ing onto overhead bars as the gym teacher times the length of their 
endurance. 



Lesser Themes 

The film contains several minor themes that are not as well de- 
veloped or organized as the two themes described above. For 
instance, parent-student confrontations are shown in four se- 
quences, but they lack development and there Is no apparent 
reason for their selection or placement. They are interesting but 
separate encounters between different generations. ' 

Sequences about teaching that contain some common ground 
are scattered randomly throughout the film. They always contam 
a teacher who is talking to students, and almost always the stu- 
dents appear to be bored and distracted. The yiewer seldom sees a 
student expressing an opinion or participating in class, ^ 

Wiseman has said that his films star institutions, not individ- 
uals * but he does sometimes feature certain Individuals in more 
than one sequence of a film. This device of the minibiography is 
med in High School with the assistant principal. As mentioned 
above, the man is seen early in the film intheact of disciplining a 
student for refusing to wear a gym suit, and throughout the film 
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WiHcmaii rulurnN to thin man In shnllar In hh last appear* 

anuu, howovun hu Is not thu luirdMiUHCil illsciplinarlan but in scuii 
teaching a history class* which gives hitu a new anU surpfiHtny 
dimension, 

WIsunum uses suveral teachers mure than once U\ illlTerettl 
roles, ror instancCi a history Icav^her h discus^iny the svellarc 
syBtem wilh lellow teachers at luncii In one HCiiuence ami cunduci* 
Ing a poll on prejudice anuma his HtuUcnis in another soi|uenco. In 
another iitstancc the viewer sees an lingllsh teacher reclthurTasey 
at the Bat^*' and later the suine teacher Is reading Irom tho daily 
bulletiih These minibiographies give added dimension to tlielr 
subjects without diverting the tllm t>om Its Institutional Ibcus, 

Another feature oi' lUgh Schoul is its visual thcnie, which Is 
developed througli wordless sequences that dwell on pliy^lcul 
appearances to portray the school's cold* sty rile, unlriendly envl* 
ronment, The opening sequence shows row after row of cliaracter* 
less houses and ends with shots of a factorylike school building - 
a building Wiseman said "looked like the General Motors assembly 
plant."^ Other sequences Include halls (llled with midenis who 
don't talk to eacli other; empty, lonely halls lacing swept by a 
Janitor; an otherwise desertud hall svith a solitary girl leaning 
against a locker; a typewriting classroom witli row after row of 
typewriters moving In unison. 

Edithig 

The editing process used In fitgh iV/ioo/ involved more than mere- 
ly splicing the sequences together Since tlie niin contains about 
two hundred cuts, most of the splicing wa^ done inside the se* 
quences. The first sequence with the assistant principal lasts two 
minutes and was edited eight times. The scene where tlie English 
teacher reads aloud from **Casey at the Hat** has a static feel that 
may cause some to believe it has rio movementi when actually this 
sequence was edited twelve times. These examples illustrate the 
extent of editing, which, as Wiseman readily admits, imparts a 
subjectivity to the tllm*^ 

The internal editing is often subtle and liard to detect unless the 
viewer is deliberately looking for it, And there is no way for the 
viewer to determine how much time once existed between consec- 
utive cuts* or which statements or shots have been deleted. Ob- 
viously, internal editing can change the entire reality of a situation 
without anyone knowing it except the rdmmakers and the partic- 
ipants in the icene. 
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Wlseiiuih iistis a dlstliidliva cumera slyly lii Svhuol A Ncqiieita' 
usiiully opens with u tight shin of uii objeijt ur persuii Ihul reveals 
little about the eonlcnt nl the •ieiiuence, these shots iirouse eurkjs| 
Ity. Thoii using a variety of shuts sueli as close-ups, riill shots, mul 
/.odms-Wlsciiiiiti shows enough ol the sItuatUui to reveal wluit Is 
going on. the rest of the seMuence Is chiiracteH^wHl by aw abuiulanee 
or closeHips. Wisciniurs use ol a series of intrlgiiing shots beliire 
rully (jxpllcHtIng u seiiuence iiiuy aecounl fur his success in uutklug 
un Interesting Ulin about boreiloiu. 

The first sequence wlll» the assistant principal of discipline is 
chaVucteristle of ibis technlMUe, Tl\e scene opens willi u conrusing 
closcup of a boy; us the scene pragresses, SViscn\an slowly reveals 
wlutt Is bappenlng by panning to the illscipllnarlan and then pan* 
nliig back to the boy. 'I heif dialogue and these shots rully uKpluIn 
the scune. The rest id' the sequeiice is characterl/.od by close-ups, 
such as shots or faces, lips, hands, and olijects on u desk, 

This style is repeated In the sequehce where the Hnglish toHcher 
reads rrom "Casey at the Bat," I'he first shot, an oxtreine closcnip 
of the woman's face, Is not only confusing, but some viewers may 
regard It as grotesque and ugly. Then several shots of students and 
a Ml shot of the teacher esiublisli the scene, and most of the 
remaining shots are elose-iips, . , . «, . 

Perhaps tlie niost clmructeristlc single elcnienl ot Ibis lllni is 
Wisenuui's use of closcups, nuuty of whicli are esiren\ely tigbl, 
Ills camera often ntoves in as close as is mechanically possible, 
niiing tlic screen with eyes, lips, and hatuls, 

Close-ups seem to cause two kinds of negative response. First, 
they tend to Intensify the mood of a scene,'" so if the scene Is 
negative (as most of tlie scenes In this nhn are), closcups make the 
negative leellnp even strot\ger. Second, close-ups seem to create 
feelinp or connnement. destroying u viewer's sense of space or 
rreedom. The viewer is penned in. 

The close-ups in /llgli St liool tend to be liideous and repulsive. 
One sees tlie disciplinarian's tiglUened lips, the English teaclier's 
bad teeth, a boy's bruised nose, the tliick glasses obscuring the 
counselor's eyes, the Spanish teacher's snarling lips as she demon- 
strates the ' S" sound. 

Sometimes Wiseman obviously manipulates his viewers responses 
by direct, purposeful use or the camera. The sequence in which 
the awistant principal of discipline is tcaclUng a history lesson 
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opens svlth u hIiuI of a wall-puster portmyinK caVLMiieii; lliuii thi* 
yutnora slowly imns from the poster to ihu diseipliiuiriuii. The cui^ 
nuction U ubvlou^ uiul coiUflveiL Another InHlaitce orihis kiiut kA' 
camera vvofk mmt% when tht* gynduologist is lecturing to thu ull« 
male ubsoinbly* Describing IiIji uHaniliuitiun luchnUinu, tliogynocoh 
ogist metitlohH tluit It Is ilHTlcull for hhn to plucc his linger Into 
some wonicn*s vaginal uavltieH. 1he hoyn lliul ilils very ainnsln^, 
At the end of thU sequcnee, an the doctor iiulniNenuihalleally wtlh 
hU index finger* Wlsenum holds a close*up of the finger, as If In 
huinorous referenee to the doetur*s earlier remark, riie tliird 
instance b probably one of the fincHt pieces of camera work In the 
film. During the inarching band'Basseinbly sequence, WlHenian takes 
a closenip t)f the ritle butt of an urnainenta! rlllc held by a band 
nieinber. The caineia slowly pann up the litle until the face of the 
marcher Is In elosenipi Holding this siinulated deadly weapon is a 
freslhtaced, blonde, teenage girl-u startling iniagc symbolizing 
the militaristic indoctrination of Innocents, 

The above examples are not typical of this t1hn, however, for 
WUenuin iloes not often move his eaniera, Must of the film's move- 
ment Is created by editing, or it Is the recorded niovement of 
people in the shats, The spare use of camera niovement probably 
adds to the sense of feality, because caniura movement ol'ten 
seems arllficiaL When Wiseman does inove the eaniera, it is unobtru*^ 
sive, often unnoticed by the viewer This nuikes It easier to forget 
that High Svhool is an artifice, 

Llghtiiig 

The lighting in the Hhn adds to the gloom, Since Wisuman must 
use the natural lighting of the sehooh he niust resort to using a 
niin stock that has a grainy texture and records in low contrast, 
producing many gray tones. This may give the nini a greater feeling 
of realism, but It also makes it more depressing, just as an overcast, 
gray day is depressing to some, This form of lighting tends to 
flat ten shapes and details, such as faces, often inaking them seem 
nondescript and dull. The stolid luces of the people in /ligh School 
contrast sharply with the faces featured in Hollywood films, where 
protessionally controlled lighting puts a shine on the hair, empha- 
sizes cheekbones, and gives the nesh an athletic, healthy glow. 

Background also influences the effect of lighting, \n High SchooL 
most people are filmed against a wall, which contributes to the 
deadening of their facial features, 
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Back-llglitlng U used twica in tho lllm, This tochnlquf cmm 
mvm p4|o to uppcur moru bonlBn than others, partly bauausa u 
hulo cl'luot Is achlcvBcl when the light comus Iroiu a wiihIow bchinU 
thuin The tuachur who plnys tho Sinion ami Garlunkul rucord unU 
thu tuayhur who yonducts thy nip scshIoh are tiliiiuU m this way, 
and both sconus urc more positive than mony ol the others. 

Souiul 

The way in which sound is used is an important tbature of ///g/i 
Schoal Although cinenui verlte requires that the sounds be natiiral, 
Wiseman breaks this rule at least twice, The first scene in tl^ lilm 
has a song in the baukground=-"Sitting on the Dock o the Bay = 
which Wiseman seleated because of the themutic snnilanty to tht, 
film. However, the artingiality of this song-over opemng runs 
contrary to the film's structural style," ,( 
A scuond departuru from cinema verlte style is more subtle and 
ugcurs in the sequence in which the English teacher uses theSmion 
and Garfunkel song "Dangling Conversations" to teach poetry. 
The viewer and the students are apparently hearing he song from 
the same source-a portable tape recorder=but when Wiseman 
visually cuts to an empty hall in the next scene, tlie song contmues 
and. like the deserted hall, becomes an important element in con- 
veying the feeling of emptiness, ^ u„«„ 

The natural sounds in the film sometimes seem to have been 
artificially doctored, as exemplified in the Simon and Garfunkel 
^qu^i^e' Although the teacher apologi.es to cto for th. 
poor quality of the tape recorder, the song is heard loudly and 
clearly in the tilm and there are no natural background noises 
during the song, such as coughing. This doctoring occurs eh^ 
where in the film. Wlien natural sounds add to the teeling of the 
scene they are left in, but when Wiseman wants the viewer to ijar 
something clearly, background sounds diminish or disappear. The 
nrst scene with the disciplinarian seems very noisy, except during 
crucial dialogue, when the background noises '"yf eriou^yv^s^ 
The natural sounds in the film, even when unaltered, help create 
negative feelings about the high school. Recording devices do not 
Sd sound realistically. Unaltered sound recording comes 
through with flaws created or emphasized by the recording machine. 
So throughout the tllm, harsh echoes and unpleasant cacophames 
of noise add to the viewers' discomfort, and this is transferred to 
negative feeUnp about the high school. This occurs with the 
teacher reading "Casey at the Bat." The recordmg of her voice 
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includes a luirHh culto, probably crautuU by souiul boundng olT 
the hard walls of the room and anipliriuU by tlu^ mcordinydovicesi 
Viewers translate the irritating soiuuU into negativu leulings toward 
the tcachur. 

Rhythm 

The rhythm of High School adds to thu film's ponderous, ryluntlcss, 
mechanistic feeling. The film is eharacterized by long, static scenes, 
although a few scenes ofvarying tempo are hiterspersed throughout* 
The uniformity of the editing reinforces the mechanistic rhythm- 
Wiseman uses only the quick cut for editing, never relying on 
fade-outs or dissolves* The boredom of tlie school is thus partially 
conveyed by the unchanging technique, 

Verite Incidents 

On at least three occasions, the film departs from obvious technique 
and seems to convey a surface reality of great power, The camera 
becomes merely a recording device that allows the audience to see 
these incidents and is not an interpreter and manipulatorof reality, 
In a senses the camera picked up more than the filmmaker planned. 

The first comes when the disciplinarian argues a student into 
taking an unjust detention. Although the student finally succumbs 
to the man's authority, he attempts to salvage some of his dignity* 
He will take the detention, but under protest, A flicker of a smile 
crosses the disciplinarian's face, This smile underscores the futility 
of the poor boy's small effort to be an individuaL 

The second moment conies when students are discussing prom 
dress lengths with school ofnclals, One of the officials tells a girl 
that it*s nice to be individualistic but. . , . The girl quickly apolo- 
gizes, ''I didn't mean to be individualistic." It is not the words 
alone that make this small moment important, but something in 
her voice-perhaps a trace of fear-that epitomizes the sense of 
regimentation and conformity. 

In the third instance, the home economics teacher is rehearsing 
her students for a fashion show. The teacher points out that one 
of the student models is wearing the wrong color of stockings for 
her oversized legs* When the student hears the teacher say that her 
legs are too big she looks surprised^ turning her head to the side 
and mouthing, **Me?" Evidently no one had ever told her that her 
legs were fat, nor had she ever thought they were until now. But 
the remark of this insensitive teacher is likely to live with the 
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girl u long tlinu, and her sad little "Mc?" Is indicative of the blow 
to her self'imugc, 



Omlssibns 

What Wiseman chose not to show about Northeast High School is 
an important ulmnunt of the lllin, lie omitted scenes «l mui^y 
^cS wh.r. student inturuction would naturally occur I here a^^ 
no scenes of the student cafeteria, of activities such as JournnllMn 
or drama, of the vooutlonul shops or the librury. 

Susan Swurtz, who was a student at Northeast Uurmg the tilnj. 
ing writes. "Ho managed to miss the whole thing.'"» She tound it 
that Wiseman ignored scenes of student mteructlon^ adding 
that she experienced some of the bust tyaehing o her H "t thu 
school. He did show her favorite teacher, liowever, but only br cOy 
at the beginning of the film. This was tlie Spanish teacher whose 
Ud curled into the "S" sound that made her look so hard. 

Swartz blamed Wiseman's failures more on his teohmques than 
on his Intentions. Wiseman admits to no advance research; he 
began shooting on his first day at the institution, and he spent 
only twenty-two shooting days, or four weeks, at the school. 

One of Wiseman's methods for finding scenes appears to be a 
rather haphazard way of documenting an institution. He relied on 
"informants" who led him to interesting material. For instaiice, he 
fmndm teacher who read "Casey at th^ But" through Michae^, 
the student who was lectured on how to be a man by the assistan 
principal of discipline. Michael approached Wlseinan one day and 
S '^You guys have gotta go see my English teacher.-^ A thougi 
this'method, along with Wiseman's other techniques may have_lcd 
to provocatiW footage, it was hardly a way of achieving a sophiit,- 
cated understanding of his subject. , 

Wiseman uses the method of olneina verite to present a picture 
that Is convincingly real, and his artistic achievement cannot bw 
denied because his audiences come away with a '"f morable impres- 
S of what life is like in this setting. But although the Tdm 
to be realistic and objective, a visually literate person is 
capable of analyzing the techniques that have been used and ^ 
mscovering that they only convey an impression that s actua ly 
?ie viewpoint of the director. As New York Times critic Ainitai 
Etzioni put it, "Had he [Wiseman] chosen the pnnted word to 
convei his nndinp, they would have been _^und on the editorial 
pages, not where straight reporting is filed. 
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II Teaching Visual Literacy 

4 Suggestions for Teaching 
Visual Literacy 



Siiiw filin una taluvlslon obviously uro Wm to Hliiy, scIujoIh nIiouUI 
mcmt the respoiiiiblUty of trulnlng lituratg and perceptive vicsvers-^ 
just tliuy have always uccuptud thu rosponslbllity lorthu teaehing 
of reading and writing. Thu liistruction of this iiew litynicy niiturully 
beeomes thu pmvlncu of the tuachers of English, buuause thu core 
of all literacy is the orfort to coniniunicate. 

The approach to visual literacy can be InteBratgd Into truilitional 
topics and units lound in Engllsli courses. A unit on novels can 
incorporate niins made rroni novels such as To Kill a Mockmgb nl 
or A Senamte Peace (1972), and a short story unit can use lilms 
based on short stories, such as Omimiwe at Owl Creek Brutgc 
(1962) or films structured like sliort stories, such as Sticky l\iy 
Fingers, Fleet My Feat (1973), A journalism coiirso of study can 
use TV news and documentary films. American literature classes 
can use any number of good films based on American literature- 
or treat American films as American literature in their own right. 
Writing exercises can use short, artistic rilms as sources of inspira- 

tion and ideas, , , , 

Probably the best way to teach film literacy is a course devoted 
to the subject. Such a course could be part of an uloctive program 
which many English departments oiTur.' In a Him literacy course, 
students would be expected to read, write, and talk about tiims. 
The analytical method developed in Part One supplies the basic 
model for student-s to use in developing their understanding ot 
films and television programs, 

Reading and Writing 

Reading and writing should not be forsaken In visual literacy courses 
that are part of the English curriculum. Some educators untortu- 
nately believe that media courses are for those students who cannot 
read or write well. This author created and taught a iilm course at 
Fox Chapel High School near Pittsburgh, where counselors mis- 
takenly advised students that they need not know how to read or 
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svrlty In thg courBu, Similarly, tliu inudla tQuchcrs at Plonaur and 
Huron high schools in Ann Arbor fiiul thu bulk of thulr Htudunts 
to by incapabla of reading and writing at literacy luvels, This think*' 
ing \\m byun rulntbrcod by boakH such as NueU Jalnuiy Hmi? by 
iTuUgrigk Goldman and Llniln Uurnott^ (which answers its title 
ijuuBtion with a qualillyd no) and Roland 0, Brown's A lk)Oklvss 
Currivuhim (whicli Huggosts that tliu only roule to succuh^ for non- 
rcadcrs \% a mcdiu'origntud ourrlculum).^ 

TIds kind ot* thinking lias beyn a cDiUributing factor in the back- 
lash churaQturlzed by the back-to^busics advocates who condemn 
film ulcctivcs that tbrsakc reading and writing* Willard WIrtz con'* 
eluded In his study on the duclino of Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores that the lowered suores can be partially attributed to elective 
courses (he uses the film course as an exaniple) where reading and 
writing are neglected**^ This neglect should not occur in film literacy 
courses because students cannot become visual literates if they are 
language Illiterates. One cannot analyse and understand tllm, or 
communicate about It, or control its Innuence, without knowing 
how to read and write. 

The reading of film criticism^ for example, Is a skill that can and 
should be taught in high schooL Reading film criticism can become 
a lifelong educational process=ln essence, a way of gaining insight 
and enthusiasm for nims that otherwise would be beyond the 
student's taste and experience.^ Selection should not be liniited to 
reviews found in elite niagaEines, Criticism can be found every- 
where, and the widest possible range and quantity should be utilized* 
A good English teacher can match a student with a book of the 
right level, and the good film teacher can do the same with film 
criticism. Film criticism also provides good writing models for 
students. 



Selecting Materials 

Teachers must caretully select and obtain the proper materials for 
film courses, but this is not always easy to do. It is difficult to have 
an entire class see the same feature film or television program at 
the same time because feature films do not fit into traditional 
class periods. There is also a rental fee. Movies on television can be 
assigned, but there are problems here as well. Watching small-screen 
television with light coming from all directions is not as intense an 
experience as seeing a fdm in the theater. Also, TV movies are 



often puorly yditud. Cnininureials bruiik inouiU, aiut iiuiiiy TV 
inoviusaru sliusvii too latu at itiBht for Ktudunt viuvviiig, 

Short filing may bu the fllni tuauher's moHt uHeful r^sourcu.Hincu 
these films lit iiieyly into chiss purioUH, uru fruu or liiuKpenHlvo to 
runt, and oftiiii are quite good, The prohlunis with Hhort fllniHure 
how to gut thuin and how to select thuin, Short niins are obtainable 
free or at little cost from sevoral sources, Niich us colleges niul 
univerHltle^ with film librarieHi whieh are often willing to imike 
arrangumant§ with school districts tor use of their nims. Freedom 
to obtain Alms tVom colleges or universltlus nuiy be gained by 
emphasizing the need for them through stiulent-teaehlng programs, 
Also, county sehool agencies often have fllrns for use in their school 
districts, and some public libraries have film lending departments. 
(Some libraries are reluctant to releuse sueh niaterlals, however, 
The Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, for eHaniplu, has an entire 
building devoted to tllm, but they would not lend their films to 
school teachers forclaisroorn u^uj 

Teaehers may also obtain films by recording television broad- 
casts on videotape. For u teacher to do this legally, however, the 
TV station may have to grant permission. Short films are also uvaiN 
able by mail from sonic sources-for instance, the U.S, Government 
produces fihns that can be ordered and that are free, (See Appen- 
dix C for addressO 

Even if the nini teacher knows how to obtain ninis, there is still 
the problem of selecting the most suitable films from thousands of 
titles, It is difficult to follosv William Kuhns's and John Carr's ad- 
vice to '*try to discover movies that haven't been annotated and 
booked and taught to death/'* Fortunately, most film catalogs 
have subJect'Centered indexes. Certain subjeet headings-such as 
media, motion pictures, film, television, art, animation, humanities, 
English, and values-- will probably contain films that are useful to 
English teachers. For reviews of short films suitable for classroom 
use, check the English Joiinial and AlecHa eft Metliods. An anno- 
tated list of short films can also be found in William Kuhns's book 
Tficnws: Shori Films for DiscimiofL 

Films with IdiosyncratiQ or unusual titles may prove to be quite 
valuable for Tilm courses. Films such as Ersats (1961) and Boiled 
Egg (1963) will probably suit a tllm course better than Metal Shop 
Safety (1959). Ersatz, for instance, features simple line drawings 
of shapes and Images that constantly change form -a car turns into 
a beachball, the beachball turns into a muscleman, aiid so on. In 
Boilud Egg, an egg rolls through a surrealistic landscape similar to 
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those In somu of SulviiUor Duli's puliitiuas. Tliasu lilmH ilispluy 
Imaginative uses of thu modiuiti tluit i-oqulra a viewai' to uc«cpt 
theni for their visual uiid uudltory contont. Both lilms could be 
used as models for Brcativo writina cxorclsus. 

Foaturu films, desplto their lunBth mul cost, should not be ignored 
in film olasses, A film progrum would arcutly boncrit by the book- 
ing of one or two Icnturu films per year. Most schools have assembly 
periods which provide the time needed to show feature lilms. anU 
the rental cost of features can be surprisingly low. Some distiibu- 
tors offer reduced rental rates for classroom showings or lor sliov/- 
ings wliure admission Is restricted and/or no admission tee Is 
charged. Also, field trips to movie theaters for private sliowings 
may be possible onee or twice a semester. 

Media teachers should have access to a television set tor use in 
the classroom, bocausc many kinds of television programs can be 
used as a means of teaching visual literacy. Even the most sta ic 
game shows have commercials, and commercials are among the 
finest materials for the study of manipulative nim techniques. 
Occasionally, movies shown on ufternoon television are worth 

studying. . , . i 

TV and rdms are not the only desirable materials that can be 
used in a visual literacy course. Since film is based on photography, 
photographs should be incorporated into the course. The passing 
of Life magazine with Its excellent photographs was a blow to film 
educators but fortunately it has resumed publication. Many other 
magazines provide good sources of photographs, and magazme 
advertisements may be the Tmest source of photographs for study- 
ing film composition and manipulative techniques. StiHs from 
movies are available in many magazines and sometimes from movie- 
theater owners. , „., 

Magazines are also excellent sources of film criticism. Film 
teachers should collect every kind of magazine with film cnticism, 
from Mad magazine with its film parodies to the New Republic 
with Stanley Kauffmann's erudite reviews. 

Textbooks are a problem. Not every student in a class should 
be expected to use the same textbook, because It is difficult to 
find a single text that can cover the range of readmg abilities and 
interests. Also, textbooks drain precious money needed for film 
rentals However, there are many good books that can be used tor 
individually assigned readings in the high school Ubrary (see 
Appendix B). 
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A fortuiiato fllin toachur will have access to a vurloty of audio- 
visual oqulpniynt, such us a television set, record player, tape 
recorder, 16mm movie projector, super 8 movie projector, super 8 
editor, and opaque projector, Also, a tyjacher should have a rooiii 
that can be darkened for duytiniy showing of films, 

Teaching Approaclies to Avoid 

An English teacher who is capable and interested in tuaching u 
visual literacy basic skills course should be aware of some pitlalls 
in the teaching of rilm, Most young people enjoy the media, but 
bad teaching can dampen student enthusiasm tor some, if not all, 
films and television shows, 

Teachers should avoid labeling some flhns as superior (or more 
"artistic") than other films. This kind of claisifying often leads to 
an overzealous study of certain foreign directors such as Ingmar 
Bergman, Federico Fellini, Michelangelo Antonionl, or Alain 
Resnais. Films by these directors are culturally alien to many 
American high school students, The basic structure of film can be 
taught more prontably by beginning with films students are kno^n 
to enjoy, such as The TowmNg Inferno (1975) and JawH (1975). 
Labeling certain films as more ' -worthwhile" or more *'artiitic*' than 
others causes young people to teel insecure about thoir responses 
to films not included in their teacher*s so-called meritorious cate- 
gories, and this can inhibit student reactions. 

Eventually, the elitist approach to filni teaching will do to 
certain films what poor teaching of literature has done to certain 
books. Citizen Kane will go the way of SilmMamcrmd Moby Dick 
if film teachers are not wary. Students may become so conditioned 
to associating bad experiences with the ■*finer-' films their teaclieri 
recommend that they wiU ignore all teacher-recommended films. 

Film teachers should also avoid making students unduly self- 
conscious during the film-viewing cKperience. Asking students to 
"look for*' elements of a film during the viewing runs contrary to 
the emotional nature of a viewing experience. '*The first tlnie you 
hear a student say that his enjoyment of movies has decreaied 
since he's begun to study them, stop whatever you're doingj" 
teachers David and Dolores Linton admonish. "Chances are lie's 
been counting cuts or making mental notes on camera angles 
instead of watching the movie. "'^ The proper approach to film 
study is to deal with films retrospectivefy. Rather than ask students 
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to watch for something in u film, a tcachur shoiiia wait until after 
the viewing and aslt students what they sasv. 

Visual literacy studies should be inaorporutud into the higli 
school English curriculuni as a jmrt ol" traaitloiuil English roursus 
or in special courses cstahlislu'd lor IhiB inirposu, Tlioso udvooat- 
hig thti re-cmphasis of basic sl<ills in the luibliu schools should 
look upon visual literacy studies us basic sitills ncuded by all 
students. 
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Tho uQtlvltias dlscussea below aru Intundud to torn part ofa high 
school film cleotiva course or ii visual literacy unit in an English 
class. The activities arc inuiuit to provide yootl, unjoyable experi- 
ences that will encourago the students' enthusiasm tor niovies and 
give them a fundaniental undurstanding of visiuil literacy. The 
activities suggested are baied on the structural aspects of film as 
covered In previous chapters. Activltius dealing svith plot, theme, 
character, and genre are not included here, but they may be devel- 
oped for luiits after the basic structiire of tllm has been taught, 
The materials suggested for the activities are \vid^ly available, All 
of the films can be ordered froin the UniverBity of Michigan Audio- 
Visual Center's film library, which provides a nationwide rental 
service (see Appendix C for addresi). 

Below is a list of units that can be devoloped for the high school 
film course using one or more of the mggested activities. It Is sug- 
gested that the units bo tauglit In the order listed. 

Unit i -Basic training in perception. 
Activity: How to Read a Fihn. 

Unit 2-The structural elements of film: a study of editing, 

movement, composition^ lighting, color, and sound. 

Activity: Stories from Pictures,- 

Activity: Movies and Television Critique Sheet. 

Unit maiilpulative and ilhisionary aspects of film. 

Activity: The Documentary Film Simulation, 

Unit 4-F\lm criticism. 

Activity: Reading and Writing Film Criticisin, 

Activity: The Mad Magazine Film Parody. 

Activity: Film Review Panels. 

Unit scripting. 

Activity: Stories into Film Scripts. 
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Activity: How to Rood ii rilm 

Length 

TKruu porioUBi 
Matcriiils 

Thu niin High SvMooi Any tilniH lluit clearly duinonHtnilc thy 
structuml elumunb uT Film nuiy be suteUlulCih 

ThiB activity slioiiUI help HtuUonts bucumu aware of^tliu structural 
ulementi of fllm and liovv tlioy are UNud to uliuit rcHponsuB ttoin an 
audlenee. The six elcnient^ of Hlni tluit students should learii to 
Idcutify throuBh this uytivity are editing, niovemoiit, composition, 
sound, lighting, and color, 

Ohjectlvas 

Students will be able to describe verbully the films selected in terms 
of thi3ir strugture; doscribe verbully how editing, movement^ com- 
position, sound, lighting, and color innuence audience reactions to 
selected films* 

Procedures 

1 . Show the film fligli SchooL 

2. Lead a discussion, After the film, begin the discussion by aik- 
ing the class to describe the visual and aural characteristics of 
the film, Encourage answers related to the structural elements 
of the film, Responses about plot or theme do not answer the 
question* Because certain answers are unacceptable, this dis- 
cussion must be handled with great delicacy. Tell the class 
before the discussion that this will resemble a guessing game, 
and ask students to risk all kinds of responses v^ithin the rules 
of the game. At first the discussion may go slowly, but once 
there are some acceptable answers and students begin to 
understand, the discussion should move more rapidly. The 
discussion should cause students to actively seek out the 
structural elements used in the fihn. An interaction might go 
something like this: 
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Teacher; Describe the fUm, referring to what you saw and what 
you heard. 

Student A: I saw teenagiri bored with classes and school. 
Teacher: I don-t believe you can see "boredom." Tiy again. 
Student 1: I saw a female student surrounded by lockers in an 
empty halL 

Student C: The girl was very small and the lockers and empty hall 
filled most of the shot. 
Teacher: Good ; what else? 

Student D: I saw a boy made to appear meek and powerless in 
comparison to the assistant principal of discipline by the way the 
scene was shot. 

Teacher: How was the scene shot? 

Student E: The camera was at an angle that made the assistant 
principal of discipline and his desk cover most of the screen. 
Student F: The boy seemed penned in by the desk and walls of 
the room. That gave the viawer a sense of the boy's helplessness. 

3. Show parts oi High School without using sound. Askitudents 
to point out structural devicei used to manipulate audience 
responses while the film is running silently. 

4. Show the film Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge or Chicfm' 
mauga (1963). Students should be able to apply what they 
learned about the structure of film from High School to a dis- 
cussion of these filnii. 

Activity: Stories from Pictures 
Length 

Three or four periods. 
Materials 

As many photographs from as many sourcei as possible (magazines 
will be the best source); scissors; a bulletin board or peg board for 
displaying the pictures on the wall; the film Film Editing: Inter- 
pretations and Values. 

Purpose 

This activity is an exercise in perception. Students should learn 
that pictures, like words, contain meanings and ideas, and they 
should gain insight Into the techniques of editing and composition. 
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Oblectives 

Students will be able to create a short story using photographs 
lelectid from a random poup of pictures; place these pictures 
sequentially on a wall; find a story in pictures placed on a wall by 
other individuals or groups* re-edit pictures that were placed on 
the wall so that they tell a different story. 

Procedures 

I , Show the nim Film Editing: Interpretations and Values. 

2, Lead a discussion about the fllm. 

3, Distribute pictures to students randomly. Ask students to 
create a stoty from these pictures. Students may work indi* 
vidually or in groups; 

4, Ask students to place their pictures on the wall in the story 
sequence, 

5, Have the class determine what each story is about by looking 
at the pictures- The class can go from story to story as a 
groups or individuals can circulate at will* 

6, Ask students to re-edit the pictures already on the wall so 
that they tell a different story and create a different mood. 
Remind students about the editing techniques they learned 
from the film, 

7, Have the class determine what each new story is and what 
mood is created. 

8, Give awards. Categories may be best picture, best story, most 
creative use of pictures, most beautiful arrangement, best 
continuity^ most expressive picture, best editing, best re- 
editing, best composition. 

This is a simple activity that can be taught soon after the structure 
of film is introduced to students. A teacher may make this activity 
more sophisticated by discussing aspects of lighting, color, com- 
position, and proportion. Also, the nature of photographic truth- 
fulness can be discussed. 

Activity! Movies and Television Critique Sheet 
Length 

One to three periods. 
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Materials 

Gritiqui sheets designed by the teacher. (A sample is shown on the 
following page as a guide.) 

Purpose 

The critque sheets are designed to guide students in film perception. 
These forms should enable students to make critical appraisals of 
many films. , 

Objectives 

Students will able to analyze films and televison shows within 
the guidelines of the critique sheets; describe films in terms of their 
structural eleinants. 

Procedures 

Have the critique sheets available at all times and allow students to 
fill out as many as they wish throughout the course. (Use of these 
sheets should not be attempted until the structural elements of 
film have been studied.) 

Activity: TTie Documentary Film Simulation 
Length 

Four to five class pariods. 
Materials 

The film fligh SchooL Any good documentary film such as The 
Selling of the Pentagon (1971) or Harvest of Shame (I960) may 
be substituted. 

Purpose 

This simulation is meant to acquaint students with the manipulative 
and propagandistlc techniques that are used in making document 
taries. By playing the roles of possible subjects for a documentary, 
students will learn how such films can distort reality. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to play the role of another individual; work 
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Mom and Television Show Critique 



Name 



Title of movie or telavision sliow _ — ~— — . . 

Answer the fallovving: 

Howdld the images (pictures) affect hovv you felt about the movie or television 



How did the images help you understand the story? 

Did yog notice how the filnn was edited? 

Did the camera move? Describe the camera movement: 

Was there a great deal of movement within the shots {running, car chases, 
planes flying)? 

Based on the total movement, would you describe this as a fast or slow telev 
vision show or movie? 

How did the lighting affect your feelings or mood? 

How did the color affect the mood? Did any one color stand out? 

Was there a great deal of background music? Did the background music help 
or hinder your enjoyment of the movie or television show? 

Did background noises add anything to the movie or television show? 

Rating (circle one): 

eKCellent very good good fair poor 

Why did you give this movie or television show the above rating? 

Comments (summarise your impressions and opinions or make additional 
points not covered above): 



show?. 
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in groups to develop arguments; debate other groups with contra- 
dictory opinions; describe verbally the propagandistic nature of a 
documentary film; describe verbally the manipulative aspects of a 
documentary film; explain how a film is not an accurate refliction 
of reality; identify reasons why one should or should not allow 
oneself to be filmed; develop and write outilnes of the various 
arguments; display a high level of Involvement In a simulation. 

Procedures 

A simulation Is used for this activity. The setting is a mock trial to 
determine whether a documentary-film crew should be permitted 
to make a documentary film about the students' own high school 
Begin by explaining the rules as follows: 

1 . Students are placed into groups with the following identities: 
school board members, students, parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, filmmakers, jury members. One student should serve as 
judge. Students should maintain their respective Identities 
throughout the simulation. 

2. The school board," teachers, and administrators argue against 
the documentary. The students and the filmmakers argue for 
the documentary. The parent group can decide which way to 
argue. 

3. The arguments will be based on a film shown before the hear- 
ing begins. The film will be used as an example of the film- 
makers* work. 

4. The groups arguing against the documentary must prove to 
the jury that the film that was shown does not reflect the 
true nature of its subject matter— that Is, it was manipulatiye, 
propagandistic, and unrealistic. 

5. The groups arguing for the documentary must try to refute 
these arguments. 

6. Each group should be given five to ten minutes to argue Its 
case. 

7. After the formal arguments, open discussion should be 
allowed. Each group should also present to the jury a written 
outhne of Its arguments. 

8. Tlie judge should act as moderator, keep time, and maintain 
order in the proceedings. 

9. The jury decides which side wins. The jury should give a 
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formal ©xplanation to the groups on how it decided which 
arguments were the most persuasive. 

Help the groups organize their arguments. It may be advisable to 
assign topics to the poups so that arguments are not repetriious. 
Groujbs' argumg against the documentary can use the following 
categories: editing and movement, selection^ themes, compoiition, 
lighting/ and color. Groups for the documentary should try to 
anticipate the arguments of the opposing group. 

Establish the groups and give them some time to discuss the 
project. Show the movie, and give the groups working time to pre- 
pare their arguments. Start the triaL Conclude the activity by fol- 
lowing procedurei 7-9 described above. (Since the activity requires 
previous woric in film, it should not come at the begmning of the 
semester.) 

Activity: Reading and Writing Film Criticism 
Length 

Three to five class periods. 
Materials 

One or two of the following nims: Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge; 
Chickamauga; The Red BaUoon: The Golden Fish (1959). Any 
short film with a solid story line can be substituted. Numerous 
magazines containing film reviews are needed. 

Purpose 

This activity should acquaint students with various kinds of film 
criticism. Students should also gain practice in writing reviews, 
using professional reviews as models. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to read film criticism; select film criticism as 
models for their own writing; write a film review modeled after a 
professional review; read their reviews aloud to the rest of the class. 

Procedures 

1. Place students into groups or have them work individually. 
2: Tell students to select the most enjoyable film reviews from a 
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stack of magazines. Some magazines that can be used are: 
Ttrm, Newsweek, New York, theTVew Yorker, the New York 
Times, Ladies' Horne Jourrmi Scholastic Scope, Saturday 
Reviev^, Xht Ne\^ Republic. StudmtB should be pven time to 
browse through the magazines/ Local newspapers also can be 
used. 

3. Show one or two of the suggisted rnovies. 

4. Have eacH student write a review of- the movie in a way that 
somewhat resembles the review selected. It may be necessary 
to specify a length. 

5. Award prizes such as: best writing, greatest similarity to 
magazine ri vie funniest, leait similar to magazine reviewj 
nastiest review, kindest review. 

This activity may be difficult for some students^ and close teacher 
supervision may be necessary. 

Activity: The Mad Magazine Film Parody 
Length 

"Two to five class periods. 
Materials 

A short film with a story line, such as Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Wridge, Chlckarnauga, The Red Balloon, The Golden Fish, Why Man 
Creates (1968). A large quantity of Alad magazines. Crayons^ felt- 
tip markerSj and cardboard also are needed. 

Purpose 

IThis activity is similar to the Reading and Writing Film Criticism 
factivity. However^ some students may find it easier and more fun 
:to imitate Mad magazine film parodies than to imitate serious 
1 reviews. Drawing skills ^nd some skills in film scripting are required 
in this activity. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to write parodies of films modeled on Mad 
magazine parodies; draw pictures or scenes based on the written 
parodies; work on this project in groups; present these parodies to 
the class. 
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Procedures 

l\ Place studenti in groups. Allow students some time to browse 
throu^ the copies of the 

2. Show the filnii that have 

3. Have studenti write the parodies In class, 

4. Ask itudents to draw some scenes or images for their parodies 
that are similar to the drawings in the magaEines. 

5. Ask itudents to present their parodies to the class. 

Activity : Film Review Panels 
Length 

One class period every three weeks. 
Materials 

A Hit of approved films to be used for analysis in the panel discus- 
sion. 

Purpose 

This activity provides a format for students to use in reviewing 
films. It is also a way of noting the students' increasing ability to 
perceive and understand film structure. 

Objectives 

Students will be able to demonstrate verbally an understanding of 
the structure of film; demonstrate verbally the ability to judge and 
rate motion pictures intelligently ; work as part of a panel. 

Procedures 

1. Provide students with a list of approved films that can be used 
for analysis in the panel discussion. The list should include 
all kinds of films that can be seen in local theaters, on local 
college campuses, at museums, and on television. 

2. Ask students to participate in two or three panel discussions 
throughout the semester. These panels should review films 
that several itudents have seen. Panel reviews should reflect 
the increasing awareness of film structure that the students 
have been gaining. 
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V Activity: Storiis into Film Scripts 

SrHTwo to three class periods. 
^•.Materials 

pi^LShort stories. Examples of film scripts (Pauline Kaers The Citizen 
^:-Kane Book is oni good source. 0 

^■'Purpose . ' . . 

I^f^' Through the procedure of transferring aspects of a short story into 
film script, students should learn the characteristics of film struc- 
picture, film language, and film scripting. 

5?;^?; Students will be able to write scenes for movies based on segments 
of a short story; use structural elements of fllm in scripts. 



fyh Procedures 



|lf ■ 1 . Have each student select and read a short story. 

2. Ask students to write a movie script for a scene from the ^ 
f::"; short story. Show students examples of film scripts. 

3. Ask students to describe the editing, movement, composition, 
= lighting, color, and sound In their scripts. 

|;|;;? Indeperident Studies 

Some students should be encouraged to take Independent studies 
^^it-; for cred throughout the course of the semester. Examples of 
IPI^: such studies or projects follow. 

B^; - L A group of students may make a super 8 film that incorpo- 
rates many of the concepts of film structure and language as 
. ' taught in the course. Movies can.be topical and deal with sub- 
f jects such as houses, cars, water, motorcycles. Autobiop'aphies 

or film essays about friends can be made, or students can 
V: copy Hollywood films and make a horror movie or western, 

Ig :; Student films should be more than home movies. They should 
tS|^- reflect some of the cpncepts developed in the course and 
exemplify thought about film structure. 
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2. A group of students can be appointed as editors of a class 
magazine containing examples from the work done by them 
and their classmates during the semester. This magazine would 
provide a basis for a review of the course and would be a way 
of sharing students' work. 

3: Individuals or groups can work to produce their own maga- 
zines containing film reviews, drawings of scenes or shots, 
scripts, fllm trivia games. Any item dealing with film concepts 
or skills covered in the course would be acceptable. 

4. Some students may find research projects appealing. An in- 
dependent project can acquaint students with important 
dirfectors and films. Students can learn about great Holly wood 
directors, the making of major films, the studio system, 
foreign films. These projects can lead to magazine articles 
or research papers. 

5. Independent readings should be strongly encouraged. Since 
it is difficult to find a single film book that is equally suit- 
able for every individual in a cla^, independent studies 
provide students with the opportunity to read at their own 
level about the subjects of their choice. Although advanced 
students have a wide variety of books to select froin, there 
are few books, unfortunately, for less advanced students. 
Appendix B contains a list of books that can be used for 
independent studies. 

6. Students who lack the equipment or money to make films 
yet are interested in doing creative film work may try writ- 
ing a film script. Since many of the suggested activities are 
attempts at minor.scripts, an Independent study can involve 
a somewhat longer effort. Perhaps a student can write an 
autpbxographical film script or adapt parts of a novel, play, 
short story, or poem. The script should reflect film con- 
cepts and skills covered In the class. 

7. A groiip of students can undertake a schoolwide or classwide 
statistical study of viewing habits and film and television 
Interests. The study can involve students' polling other 
students regarding how much television they watch, how 
many movies they see, and which television shows and movies 
are their favorites. Students can also develop questionnaires, 
find systems for distributing and collecting them, conduct 
spot interviews. Results can be compiled and presented to 
the class. 
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Assignments 

Teachers can provide greater flexibility for accommodating indi- 
vidual interests by developing categories from which studentsselect 
a certain number of assignments, The obvious categories are wittenj 
oral, and creative assignments. 

Written assignments include film reviews, written group projects, 
coinmercial criteria sheets, and movies and television critique sheets. 
Oral presentations include panel discussions, oral film reviu%vs, 
class discussions. A student who dislikes participating in oral activ- 
ities might select written or creative projects. Creative projects 
include script writing, drawings of scenes or images, collages. Aim- 
making, or approved student suggestions. 

A record-keeping system of individual folders will aid the teacher 
in niaking periodic assessments of each student's work. The teacher 
can write comments and suggestions to students on the folders. 

Conclusion 

Film and television will become even more exciting in the future. 
Television screens will become larger and the color will become 
sharper. The number of prognirn choices will proliferate greatly 
because of UHF and cable television, and ''pay-cable'' will niake 
it possible to buy major events, concerts, or plays on television. 
Cassettes and videodiscs already allow individuals to ovvii film 
libraries. Film viewing experiences will become even more sensa- 
tional with wrap-around screens and multiple Images, and the 
three-dimensional images of liolographic cinema will provide films 
that are presently beyond the imagination. 

Future generations will grow up in a world. where film and tale- 
vision provide a stronger impact, more excitement, and tlashier 
entertainment than schools can ever hope to do. Since film and 
television may provide the only jources of information that niany 
people will willingly accept, American schools may have to change 
drastically to meet the'heeds of future generations. Schools may 
someday have to consider visual literacy a survival skill. 

It is hoped that this book will help teachers begin to cope with 
and teach this form of communication that now dominates our 

^ society in so many ways. Teachers must not allow young people to 
deal with the media without detenses. It may be a difficult task, 
but teachers can provide students with the capabilities of control- 
hng these compleK and remarkable media. With the aid of these 
teachers, people may come to co-exist peacefully and profitably 

^ with modem technology. 



Appendix A 
Analysis of Sequences 
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Desoription of Sequenci 

L Track shot of suburbs where 
school is locatBd, Shot continuei 
until school is seen. 

2. Halls crowded with itudents, 

3. A male history teacher in class. 

4. Female Spanish teacher. 

5. Band room rehaarsaL Drum 
section only. 

6. Assistant prinGipal of discipline 
castigating boy for not wearing 
gym suit. 

7. French class with male teacher. 

8. A father, . his daughter^ and 
guidanca counielor discussing 
academic progress of daughter, 

9. Disciplinarian "s office again. This 
time he is arguing with male stu- 
dent who believes he has bean 
given an undeserved detention, 

10, Track shot of male teacher from 
behind as he checks hall passes. 

1 L A girls* gym class where girls are 
doing ejcercises to music. 

1 2. An older female English teacher 
reads "Casey at the Bat." 

13. Girls batting balls in gym class. 

14, Boys in a cooking cla^. 

1 5, Fashion show rehearsal in audi- 
torium, 

16. Typing teacher administars test. 

17, Male health teacher discussing 
f ; family structure with class. Tells 

class that mothers in Jewish 
families are dominating. 



Attitude, Point of View, or Purpose 

Establiihes atmosphere of fac- 
torylike schoDl building. 

Inipersonality of school, 
Hard4ooking taacher, 
Hard4ooking teacher. 
Ambiguoui. 

Harshs regimented nature of 
school. 

Establishes routine of schooL 
AmbigiiDUi. 

Clearly establishes niotif of 
following orders. Begins niiU- 
tafistic theme. 

Shows regimentedj mllitaristiOj 
untrusting nature of high school. 
Shows school requiring that sub- 
serv^ient, mlndlesi tasks be done 
by fernala students, 
Boring, irralevant curriculum. 

TfansitionaL 
AnibigUDUS. 

Shows concepts of beauty and 
grace that are applied insensi- 
tivelyp^ Motif of woman's role in 
society. 

Reglnientations conformity. 
Shows indoctrination of atti- 
tudes. Also indicates prejudices 
and biases, 

S3 
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Discf iption of Sequence 

18. Woman lecturing to prli' assem^ 
bly about promiscuity and the 

19. Discu^ion among adrniniitrator, 
tiacher, and several studenti 
about proper dress for a proni, 

20. Girls hm^g from bars in gym 
class, 

21. Janitor ii^eepiiig ernpty halls, 

22. English class where a popular 
song is being analyEed as poetry. 
Seani endi with tape racordiiig 
of song. 

23. Shot of hail with one girl ieaning 
against wall. Quick cut to janitor. 

24. Diseiplinarlan'i office ^vhere boy 
is being punished for punchini 
another student. 

25. Mother, daiightarj and counselor 
discus daughter*s behavior prob- 
lems. 

26= Female counselor discusses ccl- 
lege with itudent and her parents. 

27. Father and dau^ter from pTe- 
ceding sequence^ this time with 
another daughter. and the same 
counselor. 

28. Empty halls. 

29. Four teachars eat lunch and 
discuss welfare. 

30. Assistant principal of discipline 
teaches class about labor unions. 

31. History teacher teaching a claiS 
about race relations. He takes a 
poU about attitudes toward 
blacks. 

32. Chorus during a practice session, 

33. Rap seision where students freely 
and openly discuss their dislike 
of school 



Appendix A 
Attitude, Point of View, or Purpose 

Continues the motif of women 
in society. Shows nanow atti- 
tudes that are tau^t to students. 
Shows eonfontiity and regimen- 
tation desired by school 

Shows degrading activities female 
students are required to perform. 
Feelings of loneUness; a transi- 
tional device. 

Anibiguous. Some people believe 
that this shows relevant^ up-to- 
date teachini. Others feel this 
shows a futile, inadequate effort 
to relate to students. 
Feeliiigs of loneliness; 
transitiDnal. 

Breaks mellow feeling created 
by soni in previous scene. Shows 
harsh realities of high school life. 
EJCposes attitudes of older gen- 
eration toward younger. 

Conveys sense of student as 
product. 

EitabUihes attitudes of older 
generation toward younger. 

Feelings of loneliness; 
transitional. 

Shows teachers' prejudices in 
informal situations. 
Ambiguous. Establishes new role 
for disciplinarian. 
Shows haif-hearted, embarrassing 
attenipt at dpenmindedness. 

Transition. " r 

Most positive scene in film. 
Shows kids talking. Establishes 
anti-school feelings of students. 
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Description of Sequenee 

34. English ttacher who reads **Casey 
at the Bat" reads daily buUetin. 

35. Crowded halls with a policenian 
in them, 

36. Boys act like girl chaer leaders, 

37. Gynecolo^st lecturas about sex 
to boys' assembly. 

38. Movie about phyiioloiy of sexual 
activity. 

39. Soldier diseusses Vietnam with 
former gym teacher in school 
yard. 

40. Boys aggressively tumbling after 
large ball in gym class. 

41. Simulation of moon flight re- 
enacted by students. 

42. Band performance. Shows girls 
with rifles. 

43. At faculty meeting/ principal 
reads letter from studant who 
is about to go to Vietnam. He 
wills his life insurance to the 
high school if he should be 
killed. 



Attitude, Point of View, or Purpose 

Re-establishes idea that the 
school is primarily a dull, deaden- 
ing place. 
Transitional. 

Reversal of sex roles seems 
grotesque. 

Establishes sexual indoctrination 

of male students. 

Reminiscent of military training. 

Direct bond is established be- 
tween school and miUtary. 

Reinforces military ties through 
the controlled aggressiveness of 
the gym. 

Makes another connection be- 
tween federal government and 
high school 

Strongly suggests militaristic 
training in high school 
Summation of the film's main 
theme. Principal reads, "Vm 
only a body doing a job," which 
is the whole point of the film. 



Appendix B 

Suggested Film Readings 



Ibuks rycumniuiuluii fur linglish luuuljurs are llsleil lieUivv, I'lios^ ^iiggcM^il 
fur liidtipciulent reuilingby Bliulunts uru nuirkuil with uslurisks. 

Jerome, till, mu Makitii^ofkubHvk's 2001. Nus^ Vtifk: Hc\^ Anwrluan 

U^\m, Andre, Wwt hf:mma? Ilugh (ifuy, gd. iinil trailH Jldfkcbyi tJnlver- 

glly ofCuUroriila Pruns, 1967. 
Blu^jstom, Georga. Ntmis (nio Film. Uurkuluy: University uf C'ulifomia Press^ 

♦Uobk^r, R, lilcmmn of Film. Nuw York: UurguufU linitid aild World, 

Casty, Alun, D^ydopmmt of tlw Film: An lnlori)n'ti\v Ifislafy. Ndvv Vorki 

llaryuiirt Bm^y jDvariDvlch, 1973, 
Oim, ^Victor UMud. IV/icrt* /^f> Khh Pmw ihv /i/Ni'M*fnv«, UtiiU: Brlgliani 

YouiigUiiiverfiiij^ I'rcsH, 1974. 
*Ciilkln, John M,, and Schilhtyi, Anihony, uds. /^/bii rHchim 

CrmtMy with Film. Nm York; Citntion \Hm, 1910, 
DobrU, J> R., and Stephj^n^on, Ralph. The Ctfwm m Arr. Haltliiiarg; penguin 

IjQDks, 

Histjnst^liii, Sergd, form: Fsmys in Film Tltmry. Jay Leyda, fid. and 
IraneNcw Vork: Uaruourt, Brace and Worldi llurvgat Hooka, 

— — . Tlw Film Sensv. Jay LuyUu, ud, and traits. Nuw York; llafCQiirtj Bracy 
and World, Harvust Iloaks, 1947, 

Potamkhh CHlloii Altkcn, tranH. Nuw York: Slrii^nahd Schuster, 

Payi^h, Blittron, and Wigal, Donald, uds, Svmn I^xpcricnvv; An Apprmcli to 

f//^/l)uyton, Ohio: Geo, A. Pflaunu 1969. 
*nassn%5f, RobiBrt. Thu Movinn Img^: A (hmiv to Cinvindti^j Hti*my^ New 

Vork:E. P. Dutton, 1968. 
GiannettL Louii D. Umicrmnditig Mnvia, Hngluwood Cliffe, NfJ. : l^renticu^ 

flallJ9?2. 

*Huss, Hoy, and Sllverstdn, Norman. The Film FxpcHenc^i Klmmn af 

Motion Picturv ArL New York, llarporand \icw, 1968. 
*Kael, Pauline. The Cititen Kane Book. Boston: Little, Browii, I 97 1. 
I Lost fiat the Movies. Boston: UttlCi Hfown, 1965. 
Kin Kiss, Bang Bang. Boilon: Atlantic Monthly l*rcss» Llttlet Brown, 
1968. 
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*Krtiglit, ArlliUf. m Uwliest flri Naw Yutk: Ncnv Atiiurluun Library, 

Kfiic^auer, Sltigrtkd, TImFy of hllnn Thv Hviimiifitni uf plmiviil liealny. 

NdW YdrkiDxrord UiUverslty Vtm, \%0, 
Kiiliiis, Wlillaiiu Thems: Short I'ilmi for Oimmum. Dnytotu Olilo: tlcu. A, 

iniuuin, 1 mo. 

•Kuliris, SVIIliiltti, and Slunk'y. Uub^it lixploHm tfii^ I'llm. \h\yMu Ohiui 

LlhUetu Omm lieflathns on tin' Svrvvn^ Uuliuoni, (ulllM SVudswuiH^ 
I 970, 

Lintoih Doloie^, and Uiitun, biwhl hUi iHitl auulv /r^ Chsshhrni Mvtliii. 

I%ton,alllo: Pllaum/SlundUnl, 
*MiigCartni Uk\\m\ Dyer, ud, /-V/j?/.' /^I MontUMi' of fhmrivs. N^w Yoiki li. 

P. Duttoii, I *Kj6, 

Niallery, DuvliL School unj tlw Art ofMotum PiVhirvs {m. t^d^, nmimi 

Niitiunal Ai^oclalion of liubpanduiit Suhools, HMCj, 
*l'c>tgut, (I, ilowariL The Contnkat Guiile to I'iim Simi\\ Urliium, III.: Niu 

lionul Coiiiicllof Tttai:liur§ of Mngllsi^ 1972. 
'^Powdornuiker, llortyiisu, llollywoud tlw DreaPfli^^vhin: An Auihronoiogist 

Looks at till* !if€}viV'\hkm/lm{\on\ decker mid Wiirburg, 195 1, 
l^utlyvkln, Vi l^tlm Tvchniquv md Film Avtim^ Ivor Moiitngu, luL inul 

um, UniMi: Maynowun(l928) iySs. 
*SatriH* AndruvM, The PHmal Smvn: lissays nti f1im md Nviutvil Suhjvvts, 

Mew Vork: Slinon nnil SL:hUBtur, 19 73. 
^Salnu Dnvid A. /'V/m; f/ie 0c(itivv Kyv^ Duyltiii, Uliiu; (luu. A. I't'luunu 

*Solamon, SUiilay J* Thf Film Nva. Nuw York; llurcuiirt \inm Jovunoviclu 
1972. 

Stesvurii Uuvld C. l^ilm Study in Ifi^hvr luiuvuihti WaHlun^ton, l).Ct Amur» 

igan Couiwil on Hduaitioni 
NVIute* David Mmning, niicl Avcrson, Richard, tnU, Sighi, StMOuf and Sovivty: 

Motion Piums and Teiv^i^ion in Amema. Ucmton; Deacon Vmu, 
Wollcrt, Vmi ^ign! md Meaning in the Ciiiema. lUoDiiiington, Ind.; Inditum 

VJnivarBlty l*T^ss, 196-), 
VourigbloQd.Gcfle. Expanilvd Citwrnu. Nuw Yurk: IL P. Dutton, 1970, 
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Film Distributors 



The fuUowIng in a Hit of mwm riud adilmssim of film distiibutom who rent 
drtiUom^tim^ibnd I6ttini prints. 

Amcrkm CInmd £diion 422 S. Watc^rn A.vt3nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020. 
Amtrkm Fihn tmeiluku Kennedy Ceiitor, Washington, D.C, 20566, 
Cinema $ Ltd., S9S Madton Av«., Urn Yt)tk, N.Y. 10021 
CtmtmpomylMcOraw^Jtiil l^UnUi 1221 4vc. of thy AinerUnm, New York, 

N.v. looao. 

mn imms, 1034 Uko St., Oak Purk. 111,60301. 

mnsfm\, WHminntU Avu,, Wlliimtlij, 111, 60091. 

Qrov^Pfm^ilmOih, \% W, Iloiiston St,, New York, N,Y, 10O14, 

JatmFim 745P^tfthAye,, Nyw York, N,V. 10O22, 

iMvQck P€nmbak£f, S6 W. 54th St., New York, N.Y. 1O036, 

Mamiilm FlIinslAudiQ^Urahdon f^ihm, 34 MacQumtun Pkwy. S,, Mount 

Vyrnon, N,Y. I OS 50. 
McGm^^Ntn Film, I 22 1 Avu. or the Ain^ricnsi Nqw Vork, N,V, 10020. 
hfiis&um of Modem AH Film Library, I i W. 53rd St., Ne^ York, N,Y. 10019. 
Hationai Audioviiml Catiwr, 420S Suitlund Rd., Suitland, Md. 20023. 
I'aramount Pictum, III E. Wackar Dr„ Chicago, 111. 60601. 
fyramfdPilm Productiom, P.O. Box 1048, Santa Moniea, Calif. 90406. 
Smnk ^lotiQn Pktun% 201 S, Jcffaton Ave, St. Louis, Mo, 63166. 
rimi^^Ufa MuUimedk, Timo-Lifa llldg., RogkafolUr Centor, New York, 

N.Y. 1 ooao. 

Untied Artists! 6, 129Sevynth Kn,,NmY0Tk, N.Y. 1O019. 
Univmai id. 445 Park Ava., Nuw York, N.Y. 10022. 

i/niversity of^richtmi AudiO'Visuat Bduvatiun Center, 416 Fourth SU Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 48103. 
Warrmr BrotHmi Mon-ThnRtrical Division, 4000 Warner, Durbank, Calif, 

91505. 

Zippomh Films, 54 Lcwi% Wharf, Boston, Mass, 021 10. 
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